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MDLLE. SESSI. 


S our readers are aware, 
the opening night of 
Messrs. Gye and Maple- 
gon’s season at Covent- 
garden, on the 29th ult., 
was distinguished, contrary 
to precedent, with an im- 
portant debut. The opera 
was Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and the debutante Mdlle. 
Sessi, whose career in Paris 
awakened so much interest, 
and whose fame of voice 
and of wonderful hair was 
borne hither by French 
journals and stray visitors 
to the Italiens. 

Mdlle. Mathilde Sessi is 
an Austrian, or, as one 
might almost say, Austro- 
Italian singer, her birth- 
place being Trieste. She 
commenced her public ca- 
reer, we believe, in Ger- 
many, but has also sung in 
Italy, and quite recently in 
France, where, at the Paris 
Opéra Italien, she had to 
fill the place (no grateful 
task) of Madame Adelina 
Patti during the engage- 
ment of that wonderfully 
popular artist at the Im- 
perial Opera in St. Peters- 
burg. That she should 
have succeeded in doing 
this with a certain amount 
of credit says no little in 
the favour of one as yet 
necessarily inexperienced. 
Like Adelina Patti, how- 
ever, Mdlle. Sessi—a pupil, 
we understand, of Herr 
Maurice Strakosch — has 
enjoyed uncommon advan- 
tages. At any rate, judg- 
ing from her first night’s 
performance in Londen, her 
essay before the most diffi- 
cult, because, perhaps, the 
most blasé, audience in 
Europe, was one of such 
promise that we can safely 
predict for her an honour- 
able career. Let us say at 
once that Mdlle. Sessi shines 
fir more as a singer than as 
an actress ; but, calling to mind the many notable in- 
stances of operatic aspirants who began by singing 
more or less well, and took long years to master that 
scarcely less essential accomplishment which leads to 
undisputed eminence on the lyric stage, we have no 
reason to doubt that time will bring what is at pre- 
sent wanting to the dramatic side of her art, 

She is a blonde of the Teutonic type, with a pro- 
fusion of golden locks, which quite obviates the 
necessity of “ Lucia” in the mad scene having to be 
“chignonified.” It is a hard necessity for all prime 
donne who have to go mad on thie stage to let down 
their back hair, if they have any, and if not, they must 
resort to the property coiffeur ‘for tails. Zt is equally 
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| imperative that a lunatic heroine should be dressed in 
white. The cheveluwre of Sessi here in the Insane 
scena made as marked a sensation as it has done in 
Berlin, in Frankfort, and in Paris ; but the talented 
little lady is entitled to higher consideration than 
that based on the luxuriant length of {her hair. 
She has a bright, pure soprano voice, of good compass, 
capable of expression to a degree not yet reached by 
its owner, and flexible enough for any reasonable pur- 
pose. On the whole Mdlle. Sessi uses it well. Her 
execution of the florid music abounding in Donizetti’s 
opera was marked by neatness and accuracy of intona- 
tion. Though free from the vibrato as a vice, she can 
employ it as an ornament withyeth 
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more than all, she sings 
with intelligence. Thus en- 
dowed, it was not surpris- 
ing to find Mdlle. Sessi at 
once in favour with her 
audience. Her progress 
during the evening was 
steady, and at the climax, 
in the music of the third 
act, the new comer had se- 
cured a position. 

The opera selected for 
her first appearance before 
the most critical audience 
in the world was what, 
under any other than ex- 
ceptional circumstances, 
might fairly be styled the 
“hackneyed ” Lucia de 
Lammermoor. But only 
let some new prima donna 
of capacity be put forward 
as the heroine, and Doni- 
zettis Lucia invariably 
proves attractive, the open- 
ing night of the present 
season being certainly no ex- 
ception to the rule. Since 
then, in two further repre- 
sentations of the  well- 
known opera, Mdlle. Sessi 
has maintained, and, in- 
deed, may be said to have 
improved, her position. 
Nevertheless, it is rather 
in comic than in serious 
operas that the talent of 
the fair- haired Austrian 
songstress is said to lie, and 
of this an opportunity was 
afforded her admirers of 
judging on Thursday night 
last, when Donizetti's Figlia 
del Reggimento, which had 
been got up expressly for 
Mdlle. Sessi, was _ per- 
formed. As, however, we 
were compelled to go to 
press some hours before, we 
are unable to state the re- 
sult in this article. On 
Saturday (to-night) she ap- 
pears as the “Queen of 
Night” in Mozart's J// 
Flauto Magico, the music 
of which the compass of 
her voice should enable 
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her to render most effec- 


tively. 

In referring to her début the /'imes remarked: “She 
has even now both earnestness and intelligence ; but 
more than this is indispensable to make a genuine 
actress, and it remains with herself to acquire the 
rest. Mdlle. Sessi is petite in stature ; nor does her 
facial physiognomy appear to lend itself with readiness 
to mobility of expression. Admitting this, however, 
together with other physical conditions, apparently 
drawbacks, there remains an indefinable something 
which justifies a belief in future progress. ee 
Sessi’s voice is a pure soprano, especially telling i ae 
higher register, and therefore favourable to the ¢ pr 
tive enunciation of such music as that which Don 
has put into the mouth of his romantic herome. 


— 
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The English Goberness at the Siamese 
Court, 


US T about this season, in 
1825, a royal prince of 
Siam (his _ birthright 
wrested from. him, and 
his life imperilled) took 
refuge in a Buddhist 
monastery and assumed 
the yellow garb of a priest. 
His father, commonly 
known as Phén den- 
Klang, first or supreme 
King of Siam, had just 

— = 2 died, leaving this prince, 
Chowta Mongkut, at the age of twenty, lawful heir to the 
crown; for he was the eldest son of the acknowledged 
queen, and therefore by courtesy and honoured custom, if 
not by absolute right, the legitimate successor to the 
throne of the Phra-batts (the Golden-footed). But he 
had an elder half-brother, who, through the intrigues of 
his mother, had already obtained control of the royal 
treasury, and now, with the connivance, if not by autho- 
rity, of the Senabawdee, the Grand Council of the king- 
dom, proclaimed himself king, under the title of Phra- 
chow-Phra-sat-thong. He had the grace, however, to 
promise his plundered brother—such royal promises being 

a cheap form of propitiation in Siam—to hold the reins of 

government only until Chowfa Mongkut should be of 

years and strength and skill to manage them. But, once 
firmly seated on the throne, the usurper saw in his patient, 

but proud and astute kinsman only a hindrance and a 

peril in the path of his own cruder and fiercer aspirations. 

Hence the forewarning and the flight, the cloister and the 

yellow robes. And so the usurper continued to reign, 

unchallenged by any claim from the king that should be, 
until March, 1851, when, a mortal illness having over- 
taken him, he convoked the Grand Council of princes and 
nobles around his couch, and proposed his favourite son 
as his successor. Then the safe asses of the Court kicked 
the dying lion with seven words of sententious scorn— 

“The crown has already its rightful owner ;”) whereupon 
Phra-chow-Phra-sat-thong literally cursed himsclf to 
death ; for it was almost in the convulsion of his chagrin 
and rage that he came to his end, on April 3. 

Hardly had he breathed his last when, in spite of the 
busy intrigues of his eldest son (whom we find described 
in the Bangkok Recorder of July 26, 1866, as ‘‘ most 
honourable and promising ”), in spite of the bitter vexa- 
tion of his lordship Chow-Phya Sri Surry Wongse, so soon 
to be premier, the prince Chowfa Mongkut doffed his 
sacerdotal robes, emerged from his cloister, and was 
crowned, with the title of Somedtch-Phra Paramendr 
Maha Mongkut. 

For twenty-five years had the true heir to the throne 
of the Phra-batts patiently biding his time, lain perdu 
in his monastery, diligently devoting himself to the 
study of Sanskrit, Bali, theology, history, geology, che- 
mistry, and especially astronomy. 

In the Oriental tongues this progressive king was emi- 
nently proficient ; and towards priests, preachers, and 
teachers, of all creeds, sects, and sciences, an enlighten: d 
exemplar of tolerance. It was likewise his peculiar 
vanity to pass for an accomplished English scholar, and 
to this end he maintained in his palace at Bangkok a 
private printing establishment, with fonts of English 
type, which he was at no loss to keep in ‘‘copy.” Per- 
haps it was the, printing-office which suggested, quite 
naturally, an English governess for the élite of his wives 
and concubines and their ofispring—in number amply 
adequate to the constitution of a royal school, and in 
material most attractively fresh and romantic. Happy 
thought! Wherefore, behold me just after sunset on a 
pleasant day in April, 1862, on the threshold of the outer 
court of the Grand Palace, accompanied by my own brave 
little boy, and escorted by a compatriot. 

A flood of light sweeping through the spacious Hall of 
Audience displayed a throng of noblemen in waiting. 
None turned a glance, or seemingly a thovght, on us, 
and, my ebild being tired and hungry, I urged Captain 
J3—— to present us without delay. At once we mounted 
the marble steps, and entered the brilliant hall un- 
announced. Ranged on the carpet were many prostrate, 
mute, and motionless forms, over whose heads to step 
was a temptation as drolly natural as it was dangerous. 
His Majesty spied us quickly, and advanced abruptly, 
petulantly screaming, ‘‘ Who? who? who?” 

Captain B—— (who, by-the-bye, is a titled nobleman 
of Siam) introduced me as the English governess engaged 
for the royal family. The King shook hands with us, and 
immediately proceeded to march up and down in quick 
step, putting one foot before the other with mathe- 
matical precision, as if under drill, ¢ Forewarned, fore- 
armed,” my friend. whispered that I should prepare my- 
self for a sharp cross questioning as to my age, my 
husband, children, and other strictly personal concerns. 
Suddenly his Majesty, having cogitated sufficiently in his 
peculiar manner, with one long final stride halted in front 
of us, and, pointing straight at me with hig forefinger, 
asked, ‘¢ How old shall you be?” 

Searcely able ty repress a smile at a proceeding so 
absurd, and with my sex’s distaste for so serious a ques- 
Len i demurely replied, *‘ One hundred and fifty years 
old. 

Had I made myself much younger, he might have 
ridiculed o1 assailed me ; but now he stood surprised and 
embarrassed for a few moments, then resumed his quick 
march, and at last, beginning to perceive the jest, 
coughed, laughed, conghed again, and then, in a high, 
sharp key, s od Tn what year were you borned ?” 

Instantly struck , 7 Mental balance, and answered 
as wravely as I could, “ In 1788. zy t 

At this pomt 4 eave sin of hig Majesty's fate was 
indescribably oe setitells ae slipped behind a 
pillar to langh 5 bu Po Hear only coughed, with a 
significant emphasis that startled me, and addressed a few 
words to bis prostrate courtiers, who smiled at the carpet 
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—all except the prime minister, who turned to look at me. 
But his Majesty was not to be baffled so: again he 
marched with vigour, and then returned to the attack 
with élan. 

‘* How many years shall you be married?” 

‘¢ For several years, your Majesty.” 

He fell into a brown study ; then suddenly rushed at 
me, and demanded triumphantly :— 

‘* Ha! How many grandchildren shall you now have ? 
Ha! ha! How many? How many? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Of course we all laughed with him; but the general 
hilarity admitted of a variety of constructions. 

Then suddenly he seized my hand, and dragged me, 
nolens volens, my little Louis holding fast by my skirt, 
through several sombre passages along which crouched 
duennas, shrivelled and grotesque, and many youthful 
women, covering their faces, as if blinded by the splendour 
of the passing Majesty. At length he stopped before one 
of the many-curtained recesses, and, drawing aside the 
hangings, disclosed a lovely childlike form. He stooped 
and took her hand (she naively hiding her face), and, 
placing it in mine, said: ‘‘ This is my wife, the Lady T. 
She desires to be educated in English. She is as renowned 
for her talents as for her beauty, and it is our pleasure to 
make her a good English scholar. You shall educate her 
for me.” 

I replied that the office would give me much pleasure ; 
for nothing could be more eloquently winning than the 
modest, timid bearing of that tender young creature in 
the presence of her lord. She laughed low and pleasantly 
as he translated my sympathetic words to her, and seemed 
so enraptured with the graciousness of his act that I took 
my leave of her with a sentiment of profound pity. 

He led me back by the way we had come ; and now we 
met many children, who put my patient boy to much 
childish torture for the gratification of their startled 
curiosity. 


‘*T have sixty-seven children,” said his Majesty, when 
we had returned to the audience hall. ‘‘ You shall edu- 
cate them ; and as many of my wives, likewise, as may 
wish to learn English. And I have much correspondence 
in which you must assist me. And, moreover, I have much 
difficulty for reading and translating French letters ; for 
French are fond of using gloomily deceiving terms. You 
must undertake ; and you shall make all their murky 
sentences and gloomily deceiving propositions clear to 
me. And, furthermore, 1 have by every mail many 
foreign letters whose writing is not easily read by me. 
You shall copy on round hand, for my readily perusal 
thereof.” 

Nil desperandum; but I began by despairing of my 
ability 10 accomplish tasks so multifarious. I simply 
bowed, however, and so dismissed myself for that 
evening. 

When next I “interviewed ” the King, I was accom- 
panied by the premier’s sister, a fair and pleasant woman, 
whose whole stock of English was, ‘“‘ Good morning, Sir,” 
and with this somewhat irrelevant greeting a dozen times 
in an hour, though the hour were night, she relieved her 
pent-up feelings, and gave expression to her sympathy 
and regard for me. We found his Majesty in a less 
genial mood than at my first reception. He approached 
us coughing loudly and repeatedly, a sufficiently ominous 
fashion of announcing himself, which greatly discouraged 
my darling boy, who clung to me anxiously. He was 
followed by a numerous ‘‘ tail” of women and children, 
who presently prostrated themselves around him, Shak- 
ing hands with me coldly, but remarking upon the 
beauty of the child’s hair, half buried in the folds of my 
dress, he turned to the premier’s sister, and conversed at 
some length with her, she apparently acquiescing in all 
that he had to say. He then approached me, and said, 
in a loud and domineering tone :— a , 

“It is our pleasure that you shall reside within this 
palace with our family.” 

I replied that it would be quite impossible for me to do 
so ; that being as yet unable to speak the language, and 
the gates being shut every evening, I should feel like an 
unhappy prisoner in the palace. 

‘* Where do*you go every evening ?” he demanded. 

*€ Not anywhere, your Majesty. I am a stranger here.’ 

**'fhen why shall you object to the gates being shut?” 

**T do not clearly know,” I replied, with a secret 
shudder at the idea of sleeping within those walls ; ‘but 
Tam afraid T could not do it, I beg your Majesty will 
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remember that in your gracious letter you promised me ‘a 
residence adjoining the royal palace,’ not within it.” 

He turned and looked at me, his face growing almost 
purple with rage. ‘*I do not know I have promised. 
Ido not know former condition. I @o not know any- 
thing but you are our servant ; and itis our pleasure that 
you must live in this palace, and you shall obey.” Those 
last three words he fairly screamed. 

I trembled in every limb, and for some time knew not 
how to reply. At length I ventured to say, ‘I am 
prepared to obey all your Majesty’s commands within 
the obligation of my duty to your family; but beyond 
that I can promise no obedience.” 

“You shall live in palace,” he roared— you shall live 
in palace. I will give woman slaves to wait on you. You 
shall commence royal school in this pavilion on Thursday 
next. That is the best day for such undertaking, in the 
estimation of our astrologers.” 

With that, he addressed, in a frantic manner, com mands, 
unintelligible to me, to some of the old women about the 
pavilion. My boy began to cry; tears filled my own eyes; 
and the premier’s sister, so kind but an hour before, cast 
fierce glances at us both. I turned and led my child 
toward the oval brass door. We heard voices behind us 
crying, “Mam! Mam!” I turned again, and saw the 
King beckoning and calling tome. I bowed profoundly, 
but passed on through the brass door. ‘The prime 
minister’s sister rushed after us in a distraction of excite- 
ment, tugging at my cloak, shaking her finger in my face 
and crying, ‘‘My di! my di!” * All the way back in 
the boat, and on the street, to the very door of my apart- 
ments, instead of her jocund ‘‘ Good morning, Sir,” I had 
nothing but my di. 

But kings who are not mad have their sober second 
thoughts like other rational people. His Gelden-footed 
Majesty presently repented him of his arbitrary “can- 
tankerousness,” and in due time my ultimatum was 
accepted. 

About a year later, when I had been permanently 
installed in my double oflice of teacher and scribe, I was 
one day busy with a letter from his Majesty to the Earl 
of Clarendon, and finding that any attempt at partial 
correction would but render his meaning more ambiguous, 
and impair the striking originality of his style, I had 
abandoned the effort, and set about copying it with 
literal exactness, only venturing to alter here and there a 
word, such as ‘‘I hasten with wilful pleasure to write in 
reply to your lordship’s well-wishing letter,” &c. Whilst 
I was thus evolving from the depths of my inner con- 
sciousness a satisfactory solution to this conundrum in 
king’s English, his Majesty’s private secretary lolled in 
the sunniest corner of the room, stretching his dusky 
limbs and heavily nodding, in an ecstasy of ease-taking 
Poor Phra-Alick ! I never knew him to be otherwise than 
sleepy, and his sleep was always stolen. For his Majesty 
was the most capricious of kings as to his working moods 
—busy when the average man should be sleeping, sleeping 
while letters, papers, despatches, messengers, mail-boats 
waited. More than once had we been aroused at dead of 
night by noisy female slaves, and dragged in hot haste 
and consternation to the Hall of Audience, only to find 
that his Majesty was, not at his last gasp, as we had feared, 
but simply bothered to find in ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary ” 
some word that was to be found nowhere but in his own 
fertile brain ; or perhaps in excited chase of the classical 
term for some trifle he was on the point of ordering from 
pond one aand that word was sure to be a stranger to my 

rain. 

Before my arrival in Bangkok it had been his not 
uncommon practice to send for a missionary at midnight 
have him beguiled or abducted from his bed, and conveyed 
by boat to the palace, some miles up the river, to inquire 
if it would not be more elegant to write murky instead of 
obscure, or gloomily dark rather than not clearly apparent. 
And if the wretched man should venture to declare his 
honest preference for the ordinary over the extraordinary 
form of expression, he was forthwith dismissed with irony, 
arrogance, or even insult, and without a word of apology 
for the rude invasion of his rest. 

No wonder, then, that Phra-Alick experienced an ac- 
cess of gratitude for the privilege of napping for two hours 
in a snuggery of sunshine. 

The King’s taste for English composition had, by much 
exercise, developed itself into a passion. In the pursuit 
of it he was indefatigable, rambling, and petulant. He 
had ‘‘ Webster Unabridged” on the brain—an exaspe- 
rating form of king’s evil. The little dingy slips that 
emanated freely from the palace press were as indiscri- 
minate as they were quaint. No topic was too sublime 
or too ignoble for them. All was ‘‘copy” that came to 
those cases—from the glory of the heavenly bodies to the 
nuisance of the busybodies who scolded his Majesty 
through the columns of the Bangkok Recorder. 

His Majesty usually passed his mornings in study or in 
dictating or writing English letters and despatches, Hig 
breakfast, though a repast sufficiently frugal for Oriental 
royalty, was served with awesome forms. In an ante- 
chamber adjoining a noble hall, rich in grotesque carvings 
and gildings, a throng of females waited, while his 
Majesty sat at a long table, near which knelt twelve 
women before great silver trays laden with twelve 
varieties of viands—soups, meats, game, poultry, fish, 
vegetables, cakes, jellies, preserves, sauces, fruits, and 
teas. ach tray, in its order, was passed by three ladies 
to the head wife or concubine, who removed the silver 
covers, and at least seemed to taste the contents of each 
dish ; and then, advancing on her knees, she set them 
on the long table before the King. 

But his Majesty was notably temperate in his diet, and 
by no means a gastronome. In his long seclusion in a 
Buddhist cloister he had acquired habits of severe sim- 
plicity and frugality, as a preparation for the exercise of 
those powers of mental concentration for which he wag 
remarkable. At these morning repasts it was his custom 
to detain me in conversation relating to some topic of 
interest derived from his studies, or in reading or trans- 
lating. He was more systematically educated, and a more 
capacious devourer of books and news, than perhaps any 
man of equal rank in our day. But much iearning had 
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made him morally mad ; his extensive: reading had en- 
gendered in his mind an extreme scepticism concerning 
all existing religious systems. In inborn integrity and 
steadfast principle he had no faith whatever. . 

When the darling of his old age, the sweet, bright 
little princess, Somdetch Chowfa Chandrmondol (who was 
so dear to me by her pet name of Fé-ying), was seized 
with cholera on the night of the 13th May, 1863, his 
Majesty wrote to me :— 

‘“My Dear Mam,—Our well-beloved daughter, your 
favourite pupil, is attacked with cholera, and _has earnest 
desire to see you, and is heard much to make frequent 
repetition of your name. I beg that you will favour her 
wish. I fear her illness is mortal, as there has been 
three deaths since morning. She is best beloved of my 
children.—I am your afilicted friend, 

“S. P. P. Mana Monexvr.” 

In a moment J was in my boat. I entreated, I fiat- 
tered, I scolded the rowers. How slow they were! how 
strong the opposing current? And when we did reach 
those heavy gates how slowly they moved, with what sus- 
picious caution they admitted me! I was fierce with im- 
patience. And when at last I stood panting at the door 
of my Fa-ying’s chamber—too late! even Dr. Campbell 
(the surgeon of the British Consulate) had come too late. 

There was no need to prolong that anxious wail in the 
ear of the deaf child, ‘‘ Phra-Arahang! Phra-Arahang !’’* 
She would not forget her way ; she would nevermore lose 
herself on the road to heaven. Beyond, above the Phra- 
Arahang, she had soared into the eternal, tender arms of 
the Phra-Jesus, of whom she was wont to say, in her in- 
fantine wonder and eagerness, Mam chd, chan rék Phra- 
Jesus mal: ! (“‘ Mam dear, I love your holy Jesus !”) 

As I stooped to imprint a parting kiss on the little face 
that had been so dear to me, her kindred and slaves ex- 
changed their appealing ‘‘ Phra-Arahang !” for a sudden 
burst of heartrending cries. Z 

An attendant hnrried me to the King, who, reading the 
heavy tidings in my silence, covered his face with his 
hands and wept passionately. Strange and terrible were 
the tears of such a man, welling up from a heart from which 
all natural affections had seemed to be expelled, to make 
room for his own exacting, engrossing conceit of self. 

Bitterly he bewailed his darling, calling her by such 
tender, touching epithets as the lips of loving Christian 
mothers use. What could I say? What could I do but 
weep with him; and then steal quictly away, and leave 
the king to the father ? 

_ Almost to the latest hour of his life his Majesty suffered 
in his morbid egotism various and keen annoyance, by 
reason of his sensitiveness to the opinions of foreigners, 
the encroachments of foreign officials, and the strictures 
of the foreign press. He was agitated by a restless crav- 
ing for their sympathy on the one hand, and by a futile 
resentment of their criticisms or their claims on the other. 

We have only to add that the King died on the 1st of 
October, 1868, and this terminated the engagement of 
“The English Governess,” our account of which is 
abridged from a lengthy article in the current number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


MY LITTLE MARY. 
| ITTLE Mary comes to greet me, 
With a smile almost divine ; 
And her looks like pleasures meet me, 
As she lays her hands in mine. 
Fairest creature, ever straying, 
With a grace as light as day ; 
Like a lamb with sunbeams playing, 
In the perfumed hours of May, 


Then she asks me if I love her, 
And her little auburn curls 
Fall in clusters, and half cover 
Her sweet lips, enriched with pearls. 
Then she smiles with grace so simple, 
Half akin to Heaven she seems; 
Love plays round each merry dimple, 
Like a fairy in day-dreams! 


’Gainst no household duties sinning, 
With a seraph’s voice she talks ; 
And the kindest praises winning, 
Makes a heaven where she walks. 
And at night to the Eternal 
Whispers forth her fondest prayer ; 
With her presence home is vernal— 
Something like a love-filled sphere. 


Then she twines her arms around me, 
Tells me how she learns to gpell ; 

Till a power unseen has bound me, 
Far too pure for tongue to tell. 

Earthly grossness comes not near her, 
Charms divine her ways imbue, 

O! ye watchful angels, spare her, 
Guide her to the pure and true ! 


Quick and graceful as a fairy, 

Type of what things lovely are, 
Perfect is the form of Mary, 

Rayed with beauty like a star ; 
And endowed with all the graces 

Which the Pleading Angel gives ; 
I can see, by outward traces, 

That the flower of Eden lives. 


eee puRiOUR eyes will glisten, 
Ss she hears my footsteps near ; 

Oft to her sweet voice T listen 

Then home seems a music-sphere 
And her gambols ever teach me. 

Pleasure is not always vain : ; 
Angel-touches seem to reach me, 

Then I feel a child again. 


Then she tells me some bright story 
Of the little feats she’s done ; 

How she learnt the Saviour’s glory— 
How the prize at school she won. 

"Tis thus she talks through evening hours, 
With an air of sweet delight : 

Then, with lips pressed to her flowers, 
Lisps the tender words, ‘ Good night !” 


; ,One of the most sacred of the many titles of Buddha, repeated 
ace hearest relative in the ear of the dying, till life is quite ex- 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PANSY. 


1% the olden times, as the poets sing, __ 
When there dwelt a spirit in every thing, 
When every stick and stone, 

And every breeze, and every beam, 

And every mountain, and every stream, 
Had at least one soul of its own, 


A spirit there was that haunted the bowers 

(See Tennyson), hid in the leaves and the flowers ; 
But his home was not merely there— 

He dwelt wherever the water ran 

Or the breezes blew ; and they called him Pan, 
For the rascal was everywhere. 


A strange and antic spirit was he, 
Full of what we call diablerie, 

And all sorts of quips and quirks ; 
With a leering face, and a shaggy coat, 
Aud legs like the hinder legs of a goat, 

And a beard like the Turkeyest Turk’s. 


But the strangest of all were nis eyes. Their hue 
Was the sweetest, tenderest violct-blue, 
Full of deep thought, and weird. 
Whoever saw them their pulses stirred 
Like the passionate heart of a handled bird, 


Loving although it feared. 


The labourer, wending his homeward way 

Through the scented fields at the close of day, 
Would start with a sudden fear, 

Silence his whistling, and turn to fly, 

With Parthian glances, he knew not why, 
But was sure that Pan was near. 


And the youth that deep in some forest glade 
Wooed in soft whispers a half-coy maid, 
Would drown her shriek with his shout, 
As they saw a stealthy tremor and beat 
In the velvet mosses beneath their feet, 
And the eye cf Pan peep out. 


Nay, more! When the battle was all but won, 
The victors themselves would turn and run 
As fast as the vanquished ran, 
Seized with a vague but strong alarm, 
For sheltered heneath some dead man’s arm, 
Were the violet eyes of Pan. 


But the children, secking the flowers that hide 
In cunning nooks by the burnie’s side, 
Would utter a joyous cry, 
And rush to secure the elusive prize, 
With tremulous hands and rounded eyes, 
Whenever the rogue was nigh. 


Till one day Jove, who was making his court 
In a manner no decent immortal ought, 
Stopped short in his naughty ways, 
For there (it gave even him a shock) 
He spied, half hidden beneath a rock, 
That mischievous, twinkling gaze. 


He shook for a second or two, no more ; 
Then, vexed at his terror, Jupiter swore, 
As only that heathen can ; 
And the twinkling suddenly changed to a stare, 
For the angry god had fixed it there, 
The beautiful eye of Pan. 


Alas, poor Pan! Has not Milton said 

That a voice cried out, ‘‘ Great Pan is dead !’’ 
(Though I fancy ’twas Pan himself 

Who volunteered the sad information, 

For the fun of making his fun’ral oration— 
He was such a mischievous elf !) 


But the Pansy knoweth the name it bore 

In the good old-fashioned ages no more ; 
And in our elegant way, 

The flower that typifies hidden thought, 

And sudden fancies that spring unsought, 
We have rebaptized Pensée. 


I cling to the old name. Methinks I see 
In the uncouth heathen fantasy 
A meaning more deep and rare ; 
A hint of Love, with his searching eyes, 
Love, even in rugged and lowly guise— 
The Pan that is everywhere : 


The mischievous Love with his groundless fears, 
The frolicsome Love with his quips and jeers, 
The torment of man and maid ; 
Love staying the cruel, murderous arm, 
Love, of whose witchery and charm 
The children are never afraid. 


Then raising niy eyes from the earth above, 

I think of The Everything, truest Love, 
That came to the earth to die ; 

I think of His tender humility, 

And the violet carries me, fancy free, 
Beyond the violet sky. 


The Musical Standard says Dr. Charles Mendelssolin is col- 
lecting materials for an exhaustive biography of his father, the 
great composer, 


AMATEUR THEATRICAL PerFrorMANcE AT Winpbsor.—On 
Saturday evening last their Royal Highnesses Princess Chris- 
tian and Princess Louise, attended by Lady Churchill, Colonel 
and the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, the Hon. Eva Macdonald, and 
Colonel de Ros, honoured with their presence the first of a 
series of monthly performances to be given by the amateur 
dramatic club of the 2nd Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards at 
the Windsor Theatre. Their royal highnesses, on arriving at 
the theatre, were received by Colonel Aitchison, Colonel 
Beresford, and the Hon. P. Methuen, officers of the regiment. 
The house was crowded by a highly fashionable audience, in- 
cluding many of the residents of the neighbourhood, with all 
the officers of the Fusilier Guards, and Colonel Marshall and 
the officers of the 2nd Life Guards. The performances com- 
menced with Poor Pillicoddy, a farce by Mr. Morton, fol- 
lowed by the Coloured Opera Troupe, and concluded with 
the romantic drama, in two acts, by Mr. T. J. Lynch, 
entitled Zhe Rose of the Ettrick Vale; or, The Bridal of the 
Borders. The characters were sustained chiefly by the non- 
commissioned officers of the regiment, assisted by Miss Nelly 
Harris (Theatre Royal Covent-garden), Miss Kate Hodson 
(Queen’s Theatre), and Miss Maria Wills. 
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Fortune in a Shadow, 
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z, OME weeks had passed since I saw 
the shadow, and I had been often 
to the mossy stone under the old 
oak, but had seen and heard no- 
thing except the trees and grass 
and rippling water. It was now 
October, and as I rested a few 
moments under my tree I saw 
that the oaks had powdered their 
leaves with scarlet, and the hills 
were assuming a faint tawny hue. 
I began to feel that the glory 
was passing away, and that my shadowy hopes were fleet- 
ing with it ; and I crossed the valley to the old house with 
rather a heavy heart. I had an amount of courage which 
would sustain me toa certain point, and after that I knew 
there was not the least reliance to be placed upon it. In 
this present instance it carried me to the foot of the hill, 
and then left me without warning. The house looked 
innocent enough, and, deserted though it was, I had never 
heard any ghostly stories connected with it ; andif I hadjI 
don’t know that it would have made much difference, for 
[had no particular fear of ghosts as ghosts, but there was 
something about a mystery that was awful. 

So I turned round to consider what I should do. Since 
my lottery scheme had failed I was more averse than ever 
to tell Harvey about the lucky shadow. I resolved I 
would go down the western side of the valley, which 
would take’me to a path that led into the Lower Town, 
where a friend lived who was fully as romantic as myself. 
She had not a particle more courage than I had, but I 
thought her courage and mine put together would be suf- 
ficient to take us up the hill again on the morrow. 

As 1] approached the group of rocks I heard the murmur 
of voices, which grew more distinct as T drew nearer, and 
seemed to proceed from several persons in dispute. I he- 
sitated about going further, when I recognised the voice of 
Harvey Preston ; and as I approached still nearer I found 
to my surprise that his was the only voice. But when I 
caught the words, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen of the jury,’ I 
understood it all. Harvey had come ont to this lonely 
place to practise oratory. Much amused, I crept cau- 
tiously around the trees, and found that the rocks were 
thrown together in such a manner as to form a sort of 
roofless room, and in this was my lover holding forth in a 
high key to an imaginary court. Greatly entertained, 1 
stationed myself behind the largest tree and peeped warily 
out at him. My intention was to presently creep away 
and astonish him in the evening by repeating parts of his 
speech and imitating his frantic gestures. The walls of 
the room were by no means compact, for there were wide 
openings between the rocks. I stood near one of these, 
and opposite it was another. Harvey, in the fervency of 
his appeal to the jury, changed his position, which brought 
him in front of this opening, and it was then that, hap- 
pening to raise my eyes to the house on the hill, I saw on 
its white walls the shadow ! It went through pretty much 
the same motions as before, but it was no longer a mys- 
tery. The gestures were precisely the same that Harvey 
was using at that moment. So here way the Overton pro- 
phecy scattered to the winds as far as I was concerned. 

I was so provoked at this discovery that my situation 
ceased to afford me any amusement, and I forthwith 
walked into the rocky apartment, greatly to the amaze- 
ment of Harvey and to the utter annihilation of judge 
and jury. He confessed that he oftén went out there to 
practise, but as his home lay in one direction and mine in 
another, we had not chanced to meet before. There was 
certainly not the least harm in his doing this, but never- 
theless he was so covered with shame and confusion at being 
found out that at last I took compassion on him, and 
stopped joking him about it ; and then, in a burst of ge- 
nerosity, by way of turning the laugh on myself, I told 
him the story of the shadow. He laughed at it a great 
deal more than I thought at all necessary, and I reminded 
him that the sun was setting, and it was time%I was going 
home. 

‘* Let us go round by the old house,” said Harvey. 
*©Tt would never do to be so near those ghostly ruins and 
not explore them. Perhaps we’ll find a pot of gold there, 
or a box of old jewels. That is the way such storics al- 
ways end.” 

“ Nobody would pereh a pot of gold on a roof, and 
there is where the thing pointed.” (in this contemptuous 
manner did I already speak of my magical shadow.) 

‘¢ Perhaps, then, rolled away under the eaves, [ shall 
discover 2 dusty and yellow parchment, and it will be 
some long-forgotten title-deed or some long-wished for 
will, and thereby I shall win a case that will make me re- 
nowned throughout the civilised world.” . 

‘Here is the end of all my golden dreams,” he said, 
when we had mounted the hill and stood looking into a 
window of the house, “for the old thing has no roof to 
speak of. I think the shadow must have pointed heaven- 
ward to show that your treasure was there, and that you 
need not expect any on earth.” 

The house had contained three rooms, opening into 
each other, but the partitions were partly broken down, 
the floors were gone, and the cellars were filled with, rub- 
bish of stones and mortar and woodwork. 

** Perhaps I might find the pot of gold down there,” 
said Harvey, laughing, ‘‘ but it would be too great a risk 
to run for a shadow, for that beam is all ready to fall. 
What keeps it up? Oh, I see! Look! Is not that a 
beautiful contrivance? Do you see that beam which sup- 
ports the lower part of the roof? ‘I'he eaves rest on one 
end of it, and the other long end is loose. The fulcrum, 
you perceive, is the wall, and it is so near the resistance 
that the heavy end or the power is enormous, and the 
beam being movable, the roof sways gently when the wind 
blows and breaks its force. I believe nothing could be 
better calculated to keep up an old roof with only one 
point of support. It cannot fall until the beam eh 
and you see it is impossible for it to slip; and th alate 
x) t3 1 sya . svAyYT , A] od from the qué y 
elasticity there that could never be gaine 
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of the material. Why, I declare! By Jupiter! It is tne 
very idea for my machine !” 

“‘ What ! ‘the least little thing.’ ” 

‘Yes, ‘the least little thing.’ I have been trying to 
get it for years! A movable lever with a heavy knob at 
the end! That will allow all the play I want, and give 
all the strength. Eureka!” 

Harvey was now in a fever of excitement, and hurried 
me home as fast as I could go, that he might return to his 
own house and set to work on his machine. And fora 
time [ was quite neglected, and the jury among the rocks 
had nothing to do, for Harvey’s whole time was engrossed 
with ‘‘the machine.” Now, I never had any faith in this 
contrivance, which I have not understood to this day, 
and I was by no means pleased with the turn affairs had 
taken. As for the great Overton family, it solemnly 
shook its head, and there was every indication that my 
shadow was about to bring upon me an avalanche of ill 
luck. 

But ‘‘the machine ” triumphed for all that, and when 
it had united Harvey and me, and bought us a snug little 
home, I was forced to acknowledge its merits. In process 
of time it has brought us such wealth as was never known 
before in the Overton annals, and so ‘‘ the family” have 
graciously forgiven it for being a machine. 

I used to be lost in wonder at the remarkable way in 
which ‘‘the least little thing” was discovered, and the 
curious manner in which the Overton prophecy, like many 
another of its kind, came true, and yet did not come true. 
But since I have known more of the world and studied 
the ways of fortune, and have seen how Mr. Smith real- 
ised his hundreds of thousands by buying gold that he 
had never seen with money that he had never had, and 
how Mr. Jones made his millions out of that impalpable 
thing called ‘‘ stocks,” I have come to the conclusion that 
we are by means the only people in the world who have 
found their Fortune in a Shadow. 


M. I. Srocxron. 


And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes 
blow, 
sy every ray and every rain-drop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should T hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay ! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine. 
Grateful I take his slightest gift, no fears, 
Nor any doubts, are mine. 


Dark skies must clear ; and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year, 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be, 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
grudge you not your cold and darkness,—me 
The powers of light befriend. 
oo — 
Herr Richard Wagner ig 
at Munich. The difficulties ee 
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been replaced by a party of grooms from the royal ? 
but how far the misc-en-scene will suffer by so Che lee 3 


y Gife and J; 


OR, HOW I BECAME A PAGAN, 


_—_ 
Parr II. 


HE metempsychosis of my wife at 
which I have hinted was not 
sudden, but came gradually, in- 
sidiously, like all the great and 
hopeless manias of life. Its first 
symptom was an unnatural pre- 
occupation of mind.  Before- 
time, her bright, merry table- 
talk had been wont to enliven 
me after the drudgery of business 
like a sparkling wine, but now 
she would sink into fits of silent 

abstraction, and perhaps put salt instead of sugar into 
my coffee. She ceased to rehearse the foolish, delightful 
pleasantries of the neighbourhood over our dish of tea, 
and grew sharply intolerant of prosy old ladies who 
made nothing of devouring a whole morning at a morsel. 
She forgot my birthdays, and planned _ no pleasant sur- 
prises for our wedding anniversaries. Finally she became 
niggardly of the evening, that delicious dolce far niente 
season when once we sang and talked together as we 
listed, went over and over the romance of our courtship, 
and counted the golden argosies which our Spanish ships 
weresure to bring home. Vow she would listen absently 
to my conversation, then fall into a profound reverie, 
next seize her writing-desk, leaving me to the uncut 
magazines or an armchair nap. ; 

Thus matters went on, our lives falling more and more 
apart with the years, till I awoke at last to the convic- 
tion that the dear little wife who had seemed a part of 
my consciousness was, after all, but a beautiful myth, 
a mocking lusus of my bachelor fancy ; or that the inex- 
orable powers had transferred her spirit to other realms, 
leaving in its room another soul—loftier, it might be, but 
unmated to me. I could not accept the first hypothesis, 
so the last was forced upon me, and to this modified ex- 


tent I confess myself a pagan. : 

It is many years since my household disaster. We 
still dwell together—my transphered wife and 1. We 
long ago removed to the suburbs of a large city, where my 
spouse finds congenial associations. She has grown 
famous. So importunate have become the demands upon 
her by ravening publishers and a hungry public that I 
should be a brute indeed to hint any private and prior 
claims to her time and thoughts. She has always some 
craft on the stocks—now a stately three-decker, then a 
fairy pinnace with gossamer sails. If not engaged in con- 
struction, she is polishing and sand-papering her work to 
faultless perfection. 

I will not deny that I myself enjoy a mild lunar light 
reflected from her central effulgence. I attend her to 
soirées and conversaziones as humble companion, and am 
introduced as the husband of Mrs. Searl. Coming home 
from town by the train, some officious fellow with whom 
I fall into conversation volunteers to show me the villa 
of the distinguished poetess, and perhaps adds, ‘‘ ‘They 
do say her husband is a surly curmudgeon, with no appre- 
ciation of her genius.” If 1 venture to take a morning 
saunter among my shrubberies, I shall probably find some 
audacious tourist taking photographic views or gratuitously 
trimming my hedges. Ten to one I shall next stumble 
on a newspaper reporter, who will take care to have me 
inventoried, in his next issue, among the fountains, al- 
coves, and other properties of the poetess. Only the 
other day our butcher’s bill was feloniously purloined 
from the table by some memento-hunter. It would not 
surprise me to see it produced to answer the question 


(only changing the gender), 


Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ? 


| The carrier leaves boxes of aromatic ‘ Frances Augusta 


Soap” and genuine ‘‘Searl Baking Powder,” with com- 
pliments of the enterprising donors, collecting enormous 
fees therefor; and every day the postman makes a 
“‘ general delivery ” at our door. Presentation copies, in 
“‘oilt and blue” and patrician bronze, of trashy books 
usurp my library shelves, till well-thumbed Izaak Wal- 
ton and Sir Thomas Browne are thrust into an ignoble 
corner. 

We receive frequent deputations from the ‘‘Tallow Dip 
Mite Association,” the ‘‘Porringer Aid Society,” and 
other worthy charities, each soliciting my wife to head its 
list of lady patronesses, and overwhelm its rival with 
merited confusion ; but I am happy to say she has not 
yet undertaken the réle of philanthropist. When that 
day comes | shall sit, like the meek Jellyby, with my 
head against the wall, if indeed the momentum of her re- 
putation does not crush me out of life altogether. 

My wife dines with kindred spirits once a-month, 
leaving me to discuss my solitary meal as best I may. 
But these seasons are not without their alleviations. It 
ig then that Tom Burton, my old college chum, is most 
apt to drop in. In fact, latterly he comes at no other 
time. In the old reign of Fanny the First he supped 
with us at least once a-week. What stores of anecdotes 
we told of boyish pranks played on verdant freshmen and 
obnoxious tutors! How ‘‘the rafters roared” with 
boisterous college songs! and how, with promise of 
oyster-stews, my little wife would coax Tom to rehearse 
certain passages in our old life, vaguely hinted and then 
suppressed, which had piqued her woman's curiosity ! 
Now we sit together over the coals, telling the same 
threadbare tales, and seducing each other into the belief 
that we are uncommonly merry fellows. 

Tom is the sole confidant of my transmigration theory. 
I cannot say he is exactly a convert, for his turn of mind 
is not speculative, but he always nods sympathisingly to 
my suggestions, and quotes Hamlet— 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of. 


I don’t despair of making him a good Buddhist yet, 
One thing is noticeable, He always speaks of Fanny and 


Frances as two separate beings, never in tone or expres- 
sion confounding the identities. Practically, I am per- 
suaded we don’t differ. 

One memory, almost too sacred to profane by words, 
has greatly confirmed my transmigration doctrine. 
Many years ago my little daughter, the sole prop of my 
heart, lay on her dying bed. My wife, absent to fulfil 
some literary engagement, was hastily summoned. Be- 
fore her arrival seemed possible, and while I watched 
alone in the silent chamber, a presence glided in and 
knelt by me. I looked, and lo! the mournful, loving 
eyes, the very soul of my lost idol, sought the face of the 
child. It was she! I clasped her to my widowed heart, 
and together we wept tears bitter and sweet beside our 
dying babe. 

My comforter tarried with me many days. She leaned 
upon my arm when they lowered the little coffin into its 
wintry grave. She helped me plant primroses and fra- 
grant white lilies by the sacred mound in the spring ; but 
when summer brightened I saw, by well-known portents, 
that new disasters awaited me. 

One morning an elegiac ode lay on my dressing-table. 
The spell had again wrought upon my dual wife, and my 
Fanny had again returned to the beautiful gardens of 
Assuri thatlie just beneath the heavenly Mount Mienmo. 

I rest in the belief that in any sore distress the mighty 
Vishnu shall decree for my further establishment in 
virtue, he will send her to assist and comfort me, till I, 
too, purged from all material grossness, shall with her be 
absorbed into the divine essence. 


CAROLINE A. Hatzerr. 


a &. 
Cssups and Shetches, 


MODERN DANCING. 


SNS Pu dancing days of our season, says the 
Rone (G journal devoted to the ladies of Scot- 
SES) and, are now pretty well over, and 
with their cessation have come the re- 
flections, which, be they pleasant or 
otherwise, will assuredly force them- 
selves on our notice. Of dancing itself 
as a pastime, it may be remarked that 
it is often charged with two grave offences — leading to late 
hours, and flirting. The first may be dismissed on the 
ground that it is more the fault of custom than of any 
inherent badness in the dance itself. As to flirting, if a 
man has a pretty thing to say, he will as assuredly say it 
as much in the walk, the pic-nic, or the archery meeting 
as he would in the ballroom. ‘True, the arm encircling 
the waist, and the other clasping the fair one’s disengaged 
hand, is a proximity of relative matter suggestive of ten- 
der emotion ; and the more so that this is surrounded by 
the enchantments of a dreamy waltz, to which the twink- 
ling feet beat in unison. But under these conditions 
neither the eye, in which there lies, says Romeo, more 
peril than in twenty of his enemies’ swords, nor the 
tongue with its ‘“blandished parleys,” can be so effec- 
tively or conveniently used, as when more calmly sitting 
in the retirement of some rustic seat. Sesides, men from 
a long and promiscuous use, come to look on such en- 
circlement as but a conventional attitude, whereby the 
two, united for the moment of the dance, are kept in their 
true orbit, and prevented from flying off into ballroom 
space ; or, failing that, from coming in contact with other 
revolving bodies. It may be fairly conceded that at any 
rate the young may dance. Surely there is no prettier 
sight than the ballroom, the fascinating beauties of which 
are due certainly to the ladies and their toilettes, more 
enhanced in effect by the prosaic character of the men’s 
costume. It is urged that men do not seck a wife in the 
ballroom, thereby implying that the sensible girls, or 
those who would make fit wives, do not dance, Generally, 
however, when girls do not dance, it is the result of acci- 
dent, that they either know not how, or have not suili- 
cient grace to become adepts. geet : 
Dancing presents many odd peculiarities. Ladies, as a 
rule, dance because they really like it. It affords them 
that exhilarating exercise of body—united as it is with 
the measured beat of pretty music—which, unless they 
ride, is not always so easily or appropriately attainable, 
Moreover, they are better dancers than men, from more 
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natural inherent grace, and because they have more time 
to devote to its practice. With young men it would seem 
to be different ; and if you asked them the real state of 
their feelings on the matter, there would be many 
varieties of opinion ; one would like it intensely ; another 
would be indifferent, and regard it merely as the occasion 
which brought him in contact with “the girls ”; while a 
third would think it a great bore—a necessary bore, how- 
ever, which enabled him to conform to the usages of 
society, and which did not exclude bim from any of its 
rites through his inability to perform them. It must be 
confessed, however, that the greater proportion of the 
three groups dance as if they really disliked the duty. 
Let the lady of the house ask a man if he wishes to waltz; 
he bows his head in deferential resignation, accepts a 
partner, and walks off like a sheep to the slaughter. In 


quadrilles this  doleful resignation is still more 
marked, and the business 1s looked upon in a 
much more serious light. You blankly demand 


a vis-a-vis, and are as blankly informed by a 
couple who are vaguely drifting opposite to you, that such 
’ position in life is at your service. Then you settle on 
your allotted space of floor, get your toes clear of a neigh- 
bouring lady’s train, re-adjust your glove, and at once 
protest to your partner that you never dance quadrilles— 
in fact, know nothing about them—will she pull you 
through 7—yes—how very kind! This is generally at- 
tempted as something witty, given with what you con- 
sider your most successful indifferent smile ; the lady 
smiles in return, and then commences the action of the 
piece. The approved action is to do as little as possible ; 
and should the exigencies of a figure break into the 
middle of a subject, it is not considered necessary to re- 
sume it; indeed the lady will most probably be found to 
have forgotten the first portion, should you be indiscreet 
enough to do so, and you will be met by a ‘* What ?” and 
“ what’s” are not pleasant in a quadrille. In Lancers, 
especially doub'e Lancers, business is more brisk and 
ccnversation hopeless. Languid swells consider this as 
far too much for them, and have a ludicrously protesting 
look, as, linked arm in arm with their own sex, they de- 
scribe that fatal circle of the third figure. 

With respect to the real enjoyment young men feel in 
dancing, experience teaches that even in this amusement 
there is an alloy, and that they dance with the many to have 
the privilege of enjoying the few, or even one ; and that 
of ten partners whose symmetry of waist (and otherwise) 
has been invaded by their encircling arm, there are but 
two probably whose companionship in the mazy dance 
gave them real pleasure. They have wished to dance all 
the evening with her, or her and the other, and have told 
them so; but this may not be. Girls have doubtless a 
Similar feeling on the matter; and, moreover, are not at 
such liberty in the filling up of their card, though it must 
be owned that they are never wanting in a ruse to get rid 
of an objectionable partner. 

Granted that we like dancing, enjoy it thoroughly, at 
what period of life is it consistent that we should leave 
off? A hero with a wooden leg is of course hors de combat, 
or rather hors de danse ; and almost as obviously is the 
very stout lady and stout gentleman; but as adipose 
matter floats lightly on the water, so do some ladies with 
a certain embonpoint make light dancers, and float as it 
were in a smooth, oily fashion in the air. But when are 
we to leave off dancing if debarred by none of these in- 
capacities? Married women, it must be owned, fare 
badly, and however well they may dance, get, to a certain 
extent, shelved. Should middle-aged men dance? Is the 
married estate a bar, or does baldness look incompatible 
with ballrooms? These matters, however, settle them- 
selves for each one individually. If they can dance well 
and procure partners the chances are they will keep on 
till those desiderata fail them. But a revolution has oc- 
curred in the ballroom—the late dynasty has been de- 
posed and a new one reigns in its stead. Waltz 2 
has succumbed to Waltz 3; in other words, trois- 
temps has ousted deux-temps, and people have not yet 
got accustomed to the new order of things. They dance 
In cliques—the trois-temps clique, and the deua-temps or 
non-temps clique. People who dance the former consider 
themselves privileged to look down on the latter, some- 
what after the manner of a young lady who looks on 
another wearing a cloak of obsolete cut. Practitioners 
of trois-temps affect an exclusiveness, and forget they 
have danced anything else all their lives. Herein it must 
© Observed the very young have a real ground of ad- 
Vantage, for their very first steps out of the schoolroom 
have led them into the flowery, graceful paths of trois- 
temps, Your thorough feminine trois-temps is very 
critical ; she scans the legs of expectant partners, and 
fancies she can detect the genius of the new dance lurk- 
lug within those very narrow trousers. Some men with 
less skill are even more supercilious—vow there is no 
one in the room ean dance, if their favourite partners are 
not there ; and no blandished sentences of either host or 
hostess will move them away from the doorpost or the 
precincts of the supper-room. 

But what is trois-temps? 
dancing it? 


Are there fifty ways of 
aren Rant aroha we can rarely see, so we must 
soll Wares at she does it correctly ; but of the 
judg ore definitely. A most cursory glance 
at once enables us to detect there is the wildest diversity 
of opinion on the matter, and scarce two are dancing the 
sane step. But did you question them, each would say 
ae is nee ve sgpen shes fiay ee Some go slow, and some 
go quick ; others take long, and others take short steps : 
aw few execute the old German waltz and a few the bee 
waltz, and seem perfectly content with their ABH 
even though eight: tenths of them are sure to be out of all 
time with the music. Now it is very clear there is but 
one modern trois-temps, and the sooner the young 
men learn it correctly from a dancing-master the 
better, The hop waltz suits the peculiar rhythm 
of the new waltz perfectly, but let not those who perform 
au flatter themselves they are dancing trois-temps. The 
r athmetical counting of four instead Of ste must be 
ae Sp aemorced to gain the true step—a eae peabare 
aie on Bs that the right foot being advanced, ie left 
alte Peet at the same time. ‘This step 18 performed 

ately by both lady and gentleman, the remaining 
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half of the step, which assimilates in rhythm to the hop, 
being used by either when the shorter step is not being 
executed. Meanwhile spring is sending out her welcome 
buds, and notwithstanding all the charms of a winter 
season, we shall not be sorry to exchange heated and 
crowded rooms, and even divine trois-temps, for green 
fields and babbling streams. 


Caster Goes: Bast and WDeesent. 
) Py y 


a? 


$< 
LASTER is once more drawing 
upon us, and with it an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and not un- 


generous custom is reviving in our 
midst, and promises ere many 
years have passed to obtain as 
strong a hold on usas in the ‘‘ good 
old times,” or at present amongst 
many of our Continental neigh- 
bours. We refer to the distribu- 
tion amongst friends of coloured 
ezgs at Easter. But, to speak 
strictly, the custom, in its present 
aspect, does not partake so much 
of the character of a revival as of a 
pleasant introduction from abroad—France, perhaps, 
doing for us in this what Germany did in the matter of 
Christmas trees, which, popular as they are now in every 
English home at the great Christmas holiday, were almost 
entirely unknown here a few years ago. 

Scotland, Cheshire, and Lancashire are plaves in which 
the old practice has never quite died out of boiling at this 
season eggs to a degree of hardness, and then throwing 
them about in the manner of footballs ; but it is in Con- 
tinental countries that the far more welcome custom first 
prevailed of preparing imitation eggs for the purpose of 
being presented to friends or relatives as a welcome 
offering at the holy season. The contents of these eggs 
are very varied, ranging from the sugar-plum to articles 
of great value, and in the devising of these contents in- 
finite scope is left to the fancy of the producer or means 
of the purchaser. Indeed, in most of the countries of 
Europe the practice is more or less observed ; and the 
different methods of celebrating—and in many cases very 
prettily celebrating—the custom, have been well ex- 
plained by Mr. W. H. Cremer, of Regent-street and 
New Bond-street, in a tastefully-prepared little work he 
has just issued, under the title of “ Waster Uggs.” As a 
pretty accompaniment also to his book he has provided a 
large collection of representative eggs, filled with various 
articles, that will, we lope, in their distribution, go far 
to increase the popularity of the custom amongst us. Mr. 
Rimmel, of the Strand, also has produced a most cap- 
tivating selection of Easter eggs; while Mr. Charles 
Coote, not to be behind the times, has this year composed 
an ‘* Easter Egg Gallop.” But to return to Mr. Cremer’s 
little book. The practice of interchanging eggs was 
popular in Persia more than a century and a half ago ; 
and in other countries it can claim an even greater anti- 
quity. We will let Mr. Cremer tell his own tale, however :-— 

Le Brun states that on the 20th of March, 1704, the Persians 
celebrated, during several days, the festival of their solar new 
year; and that, inter alia, the people made presents to one 
another of coloured eggs—eggs, it may be assumed, which 
presented that rich brilliancy of colour and variety of orna- 
mentation conspicuous in the decorative works of contem- 
porary Eastern nations. Another writer remarks that the 
Persians regarded the new year as the time of the renewal of 
all things. Eggs formed part of the feast held by the Jews in 
solemnisation of the Passover. The Christians of the Kast 
prolonged the usual term of giving eggs, which they mostly 
coloured red. Various games were played with them, par- 
ticularly by the children. Travellers who stop at Smyrna at 
Easter time are pestered unmercifully by boys who crowd 
round them with strings of eggs, streaked, dotted, striped, 
and chequered in all sorts of gaudy colours. In the Greece 
of our day they have some very pretty ceremonies illustrative 
of the season, orange and citron buds and jasmine flowers 
being introduced ; the presents consisting of coloured eggs and 
cakes of Easter bread. We have some entertaining accounts 
of the observances in Russia of this red-letter day. The sub- 
stance of Hakluyt’s description is as follows: As the day 
approaches the people dye a great number of eggs red, using 
Brazil-wood for the purpose. Some of these are presented to 
the priests of the parish. The people carry some of the eggs 
about with them, not only on Easter-day, but for three or 
four days afterwards. ‘To quote his own continuation of the 
report of the festival: ‘‘The gentlemen and gentlewomen 
have eggs gilded, which they carry in like manner. They use 
it, as they say, for ‘a great love,’ and in token of the resur- 
rection, whereof they rejoice. For when two friends meet 
during the Easter holidays (after the salutations of the day 
have passed between them) they kiss and exchange their eggs, 
both men and women continuing in {kissing four days toge- 
ther.”* An ‘‘eye-witness,” in describing the ‘feast of 
Paque” as kept at Moscow on the 5th of April, 1702, says 
that the bells were rung during all the night which preceded 
the féte, and likewise during the gala day and the morruw. 
The eggs were distributed for fifteen days, the practice pre- 
vailing among the rich and the poor, the young and the old. 
The shops were filled on all sides with tinted eggs, many of 
which were inscribed with the sentence ‘ Christos wos chrest.” 
Persons of distinction kept their eggs within doors, and 
made gifts of them to visitors, ejaculating, as they did so, the 
words given above, which were reiterated by the visitor with 
emphasis. The ordinary people gave their eggs in the streets. 
Domestics offered them to their masters and mistresses, and 
received presents in return. Altogether, they inate a very 
serious matter of their aster egg presentations. We are told 
on other authority, that the Royal household used to be in- 
vited to the celebration of Easter-day, when they were per- 
mitted to kiss the hand of the Patriarch, and received either 
gilded or red-coloured eggs—-three, two, or one, according to 
their several ranks. The ceremony is still observed, and on a 
grand scale. : ’ 

A little lady informs me of a particularly interesting phase 
of ‘Easter eggs” which she observed at Pesth, in Hungary, 
the Easter before last, while on a visit there. Certain young 
gentlemen and certain young ladies were also visiting at the 
house. ‘The young gentlemen asked for water, and, when an 


* Tfe means, of course, that the custom, not the kissing, is 
continued for four days together. 


‘popular as the Christmas-tree. 
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opportunity occurred, they threw it over the young ladies, who 
thereupon ran away, and shut themselves up in their rooms. 
The gentlemen followed, and by-and-bye succeeded in capturing 
them, when they offered eggs. The next day the process was 
reversed ; the ladies threw water over the gentlemen, and 
made them presents of eggs. 

In Germany the egg custom is very popular, and it is 
diversified and travestied. In some parts a nest is made of 
moss, and a hare is set in it. This being hidden in the house, 
or garden, the children are sent to look for ‘‘the eggs the hare 
has laid.” In many districts these eggs are used in preparing 
cakes of the form of a hare. In Saxony there used to be a 
saying that ‘‘the Kaster hare brings the Easter egg ;” and in 
reference to this association of the hare and the egg, it has 
been noticed that, at Coleshill, in Warwickshire, it is current 
that if any young man of the town can catch a hare and_bring 
it to the parson of the parish before ten o’clock on Easter 
Monday, that dignitary is bound to give him a calf’s head and 
a hundred eggs for breakfast, and a groat in money besides. 

The more general practice in Germany is to send the children 
out to look for the eggs which have been previously hidden in 
holes and corners. The eggs that are now used are chiefly of 
the artificial description, prettily coloured, and filled with a 
great variety of useful, ornamental, and amusing articles. 
Great taste is displayed in many families in providing the 
Easter entertainment. A portion of one of the rooms is 
divided off, just as when we give a private theatrical repre- 
sentation. A sideboard is set oat with the toy-eggs, and with 
a variety of ingenious contrivances, in which the hen, eggs, and 
the little chicks are pleasingly combined. Yor instance, in a 
neatly-made wicker basket a hen sits on a bed of moss, 
surrounded by her diminutive progeny just issuing from their 
natural dwellings. The ‘‘centre piece” of the display is a 
hen-coop, stuffed birds being perched about it. Above the 
whole are drooping wreaths of eggs, graduated in size, 
and arranged as to their colours so as to produce an 
agreeable effect. This Easter Egg Entertainment is quite as 
The Italian mode of celebra- 
ting the festival is likewise very interesting. I will give youa 
verbatim report of the ceremony as observed at Florence last 
Laster ; it is made to me by a young lady who assisted on the 
occasion : ‘* The juvenile friends and relatious of the daughters 
of the house received invitations to call on the morning of Easter 
Sunday. They came, to the number of about twenty. The 
usual greetings being over, they were desired to take a walk in 
the garden. Meanwhile the mamma stole into the ‘best room’ 
and secreted in the nooks and recesses tiny baskets, in which 
eggs made of sweets, and eggs enclosing little ixnick-knacks, 
were snugly swaddled up in soft and pretty mosses. To cach 
egg had been attached a piece of paper inscribed with one of 
the names of the young ladics in the garden. Presently the 
window was thrown open, and the little visitors, all expectant, 
heard the imitated call of the cuckoo. This being the signal to 
enter, a rush was made into the house, when the young ladies 
were desired tosearchfor the ovi di pasqua. This they joyfully 
and boisterously began to do. In course of time they succeeded 
in bringing out every one of the hidden treasures, The mistress 
of the house then appeared, and all the baskets were collected 
on a centre-table, the young ladies standing round, their 
pretty laughing faces being quite a sight in themselves, One 
by one the mamma took up the baskets and presented them, 
with a short but appropriate compliment, to the owncrs of 
the uames written upon the labels on the eggs. The delight 
of the little ones was almost uproarious ; and so terminated 
our juvenile celebration in Florence of the féte of the eggs of 
Easter.” The narrator’s egg contained a silver thimble, 
which, she tells me (much to her credit), has helped her to 
make many charming dresses for her dolls. 

The grown people show their love for the Pasque Eggs ina 
more substantial, but not more pleasant manner, than the 
little folk. The eggs that are to be used in the festivity are 
set out in large dishes at the table, with numerous strong 
meats, and in as elegant a style as circumstances will permit 
—flowers and the best plate being brought out to give éclat to 
the entertainment. The eggs, it should be stated, are gilded, or 
coloured and prettily testooned. The table is thus arranged. 
during the whole of Easter week, and all visitors are invited 
to take an Easter egg. Amongst the middle classes in Naples, 
the merrymaking at Easter includes presents of eggs arranged 
in baskets or trays of pasta legera casatiello. Amongst the 
wealthy inhabitants of this charming region, the Easter eggs 
belong either to the class confetti, or to the toy magazine. In 
Spain huevasde Puscua are also well known. 

In Vienna the natural egg has been almost entirely super- 
seded by the artificial one—at any rate amongst the well-to- 
do residents. At Easter time a great many shops in this city 
are resplendent with these spring-time off erings—prepared to 
suit all tastes and all purses, and ranging from twice tle size 
of the moa’s egg to that of the humming-bird’s. Many are 
of a most superb description. Gold, silver, bronze, and other 
metals are used in their manufacture, and various other 
materials, such as mother-of-pearl, ivory. and scarce woods. 
The interiors are handsomely fitted up and furnished with 
jewellery, trinkets, toys, and articles for use much too nume- 
rous to allude to even in generai terms. Artistic composi- 
tions, statuettes, and groups 1n alabaster, plaster, &c., and 
wood and other carvings, 2re. found in the ornamental series. 
And besides, there are those lighter and more beautiful flowers 
of art which the summer-tume of the splendid period of culti- 
vation in which we live has brought to perfection. The work 
of the skilled artisan and of the clever artist unite to produce 
these elegant souvenirs. Paris is now become the rival of 
Vienna in the fabrication and display of the Easter egg. In 
the United States, the practice of distributing eggs at this 
particular season is common, 


Having allowed Mr. Cremer to say so much for these 
interesting observances on the Continent, we cannot but 
glance at our old-fashioned English customs, which can be 
traced back with certainty to the thirteenth century. At 
the ancient city of Chester the festivities in connexion 
with Easter were long kept up after they had been al- 
lowed to lapse in other parts, and we may be sure, with 
the writer in “The Book of Days,” that the Pace, Pask, 
or Easter eggs were not forgotten by the Chester chil- 
dren. Eggs were in such demand, it would seem, at this 
season, that they always rose considerably in_ price. 
They were boiled very hard in water, coloured with red, 
blue, or violet dyes, with inscriptions or landscapes 
traced upon them, and these were sometimes offered as 
presents among the ‘* Valentines ” of the year, but more 
frequently played with by the boys as balls, for ball- 
playing on Kaster Monday was universal in every rank. 
Even the clergy could not forego its delights, and made 
this game a part of their service! Bishops and deans 
took the ball into the church, and at the commencement 
of the antiphone began to dance, throwing the ball es 
choristers, who handed it to each other during a time 
of the dancing aud antiphone, Even at the presen 
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n some parts of Cheshire children go regularly round the 
village and beg eggs for the Easter dinner, and in Cum- 
berland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some parts of Scot- 
land, eggs dyed various colours have never ceased to 
figure prominently on the day. Formerly, the egg was 
sometimes divided into compartments, which were filled 
up agreeably to the taste and skill of the designer. Gene- 
rally, one compartment contained the name and (the 
donor being young and unsophisticated) also the age of 
the party for whom the egg was intended. In anotber 
was, perhaps, a landscape, and sometimes a cupid was 
found lurking in a third. 

In earlier numbers of the Lapy’s Own the best method 
of dyeing eggs was fully explained, yet a repetition of 
at least some of the details may be useful here. A good 
and simple plan is to take a clean egg, rub a little annatto 
here and there, drop a little finely-powdered cochineal on 
one or two other places, and, if thought well, rose pink and 
cudbear elsewhere ; these all on one egg. Then tie the 
egg in a piece of rag and place it in a pan of cold water ; 
when it boils take care not to let it boil too fast, but just 
to simmer for halfan hour. It makes a pretty variety to 
tie an egg up in onion peel and boil it in cochineal water. 
To dye plain mauve, put a very little finely-powdered 
cochineal in water; when dissolved, boil the eggs in it 
half an hour. To dye plain yellow, use annatto or saffron. 
Logwood dyes black; rose pink or cudbear are both 
pretty colours. One can boil as many eggs at once as the 
pan will hold, taking care they do not boil too fast 
to knock against and break each other. Variety may 
easily be obtained by mixing different colours on the 
same egg ; and pieces of silk or print of cheap common 
materials, bright red, mauve, blue, or striped, such as 
will not wash, answer admirably to wrap eggs in before 
boiling, as they leave their dyes on the shell. 

While on the subject of eggs, a few words respecting 
the more remarkable birds’ eggs, at least as to size, with 
which we are acquainted will not be out of place. With 


the eggs of the ostrich we are tolerably familiar, from thei | 


shells being often preserved mounted as drinking cups 
and sugar-vases. The moa’s egg is a much greater rarity. 
In 1865, according to The World of Wonders, one of these 
eggs was brought to England for sale from New Zealand, 
where it was alleged to have been discovered under these 
circumstances : Whilst some labourers were working upon 
asite on which to build, in Waizakie District, a pick 
struck upon a cave. On opening it, it was found to con- 
tain the skeleton of a Maori in a crouching position, with 
both hands on a gigantic egg, and in such a manner as if 
death came upon the unfortunate native whilst in the act 
of partaking of its contents. Although the shell was 
slightly broken, the large proportions of the egg yet re- 
mained perfect. It measured about nine inches in length, 
and seven inches in diameter. 

A few additional facts on the subject of other gigantic 
birds’ eggs will not be without interest. In 1854, M. 
Geoffroy de St. Hilaire exhibited to the French Academy 
some eggs of the epiornis, a bird which formerly lived in 
Madagascar. The larger of these was 121 inches long 
and 111 inches wide. The smaller one was slightly less 
than this. Then again, Mr. Strickland, the naturalist, in 
some ‘‘ Notices of the Dodo and its Kindred,” published 
in 1849, says that in the previous year a M. Demarele, a 
highly respectable French merchant at Bourbon, saw at 
Port Leven, Madagascar, an enormous egg, which held 
‘‘thirteen wine quart bottles of fluid.” And lastly, the 
celebrated Captain Cook found, onan island near thenorth- 
east coast of New Holland, a nest ‘‘of a most enormous 
size. It was built with sticks upon the ground, and was 
no less than six-and-twenty feet in circumference, and 
two feet cight inches high.” Captain Flinders, also, 
found two similar nests on the south coast of New 
Holland, in King George’s Bay. 


LITTLE EM’LY. 


HAVE sinned and I have suffered 

] More than words of mine can tell, 
And in sorrow I’m returning 

To the home I love so well ; 
Ah! I little knew how precious 

Was the simple, humble home, 
Till from paths of right and duty 

Wayward feet had learned to roam. 


Oh ! how blind was I to follow 
Where the hand of danger led, 
Dazzled by the dreams of splendour 
Till the visions bright had fled ; 

And reality’s grim shadows— 
Mocking me on every hand— 
Drove me back to friends beloved 

In the old ark on the sand. 


Palace walls are not as precious 
As the home the heart has made, 
And the lowly roof may shelter 
Souls whose greatness ne’er will fade ; 
God forgive me for the sorrow 
1 have caused to one and all : 
He will hear my poor petition 
For he heeds the sparrow’s fall ! 
DEXTER SMITH. 


THe Lapres of ANCIENT GREECE.—Dr. Steinmetz, in 
lecturing last week on this subject, commenced by referring to 
the elevated position in society to which woman had been 
raised by Christianity, and combated a very prevalent error that 
before that epoch women were universally uneducated and de- 
graded, whether among the Jews, Greeks, or Romans. Ancient 
history Sives several examples of distinguished women, but even 
in modern times no one could maintain that every woman who 
calls herself a Christian has a correct idea of her proper sphere 
or the line of conduct most befitting her station—wituess the 
Girl of the Period, the Lady Preacher, the Lady at the Poll, 
the blue svockinged lady, the Lady with the Alexandra limp, 
the Lady with the Grecian bend, &e. Referring to Grecian 
mythology, the lecturer pointed out the high attributes assioned 
to the female deities, and quoted Homer's delineation of Pene- 
lope’s character as an illustration of the esteem with which the 
virtues of the sex were held by the poet. Having accounted 
for the silence of /ischylus as to the merits of woman he re- 
viewed the female characters introduced by Sophocles and 
Euripides, and then passed to the Wiiters of comedy, whose 
dclineations would have little weight, however, as they took 
care to caricature family life. 
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Royat Irautran Opera, CoveNT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Il Flauto Magico. On Monday, Guglielmo Tell. Half-past Bight 

HAYMARKET.—This (Saturday) evening (At Seven) A Co-operative Move- 
ment—(Twenty Minutes to Eight) New Men and Old Acres, to con- 
clude with, No Song and No Supper. ’ 

PRINCEss’s —This (Saturday) Evening, Ici on Parle Francais (Quarter to 
Fight)—Money (Quarter to Eleven)—Romeo and Juliet (Quarter to 
Twelve)—Stage Struck. ; . 

ADELPHI.—My Precious Betsy—The Prompter’s Box—Whitebait at Green- 
wich. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Littlé Faust. Half-past Seven. ° 

OtymPic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess—The ’Varsity 
Boat Race. " 

GuLosr.—Philomel (Forty-five Minutes past Six)—The Ticket of Leave Man 
(At a Quarter to Nine.) x 

STRAND.—Widow’s Weeds—Sir George and a Dragon-—A Fish Ont of 
Water. 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer—(At a Quarter past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. : 
PRINCE OF WALEs’s.—(At Eight) School—Dearest Mamma—Quite by 

Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New Royvartry.—Love’s Doctor—(At Nine) Black-eyed Susan—Rely on 
my Discretion. Half-nast Seven. - es 

New QUEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist (Seven)—Twixt Axe and Crown (At 
Quarter-past Eight.) 

Horzporn.—Behind the Curtain. : 

VAUDEVILLE.—For Love or Money (Half-past Six)—Don Carlos; or, the 
Infante in Arms—Cupboard Love. a 

Gatety.—This (Saturday) Evening The Princess of Trebizond. (Seven.) 

CHARING-cROsSs.—Captain Smith (Seven)—Not “so Bad After All—Ixion. 

ASTLEY’s.—A Farce—The Grand Duchess. Seven. 

New Nationa StTanDARD.—Formosa—The Forty Thieves, Seven. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAmes’s Hatt, Piccapstty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Fight. 

Eayprian HAty, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLyTEcuNIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Apri, 17. Sunpay.—JLaster Sunday. 

», 18. Monday.—Sun rises 5.1 A.M. 

», 19. Tuesday.—Sun sets 7 P.M. 

», 20. Wednesday.—Oxford Term begins. 

», 21. Thursday.—Clock after sun Im. 22sec. 

», 22. Friday.—Last quarter moon, 4.25 P,M. 

», 23. Saturday.—Shakespeare died, i616. 
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AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue.de Lafayette, Paris. 


Ursana.—Your handwriting, to judge from your letter, 
would be, with a little careful practice, sufficiently good for 
an ordinary copyist. 

B.A.M‘M.—White piqué Gabrielles for your boy of a year 
and a half, and white nansook dresses for your babe, will 
answer for summer dresses, 

SUBSCRIBER.—A sash or an upper-skirt of satin would make 
your light silk dress stylish. Cut the waist heart-shaped 
and trim with tulle pleatings and the point appliqué lace. 
You will not require a collar. 

Josiz.—We do not believe that dancing can be properly 
learned by book. A teacher of some sort is necessary for 
preliminary instruction. 

Ixcognrra.— You cannot restore the colour destroyed by perspi- 
ration. You should wear shields of kid or oil-silk under 
the arms. 

Nertiz.—Girls of seventeen wear dresses fastened up in front. 
—A train of white muslin will be pretty and useful. 

MurieL.—We must defer to the judgment of your parents in 
such a matter. Consult them. The going to a “ board- 
ing-school” is not absolutely essential to a good education. 
By study at home you might improve yourself, and at the 
same time satisfy your domestic requirements. 

Neuer B.—From your description your white muslin needs 
but little altering. The sleeves should be flowing or else 
puffed to the elbow, and ruffled below 3 the neck should be 
heart-shaped, and worn with a frill of pleated muslin and 
Valenciennes. Bows and sash of black velvet with blush 
roses intermingled would be more stylish than your scarlet 
ribbons. 

N. O. N.—Let your admirer, whom you have apparently 
offended without good cause, know, in a manner befitting a 
maiden modesty, that you are conscious of the offence. 

K. T.—All sorts of white over-skirts, Swiss muslin, piqué, 
and others, will be worn looped over black silk skirts. 

M. A. H.—‘‘ The salaries of actors and actresses” vary from 
a few shillings to many hundreds of pounds, according to 
their skill or, rather, popularity. The more eminent 
generally supply their own wardrobe. Good natural 
capacity, severe study, and a patient apprenticeship are 
essential to success on the stage. ; 

PerPLeXeD Mamma.-—Get a bright blue and white checked 
silk, and make it with sailor jacket and ruffled skirt. Pink 
the ruffles, and put bands of solid blue silk between. 

WaceEr.—We certainly cannot tell you whether Miss—— ever 
had. an offer of marriage or not. The only way by which we 
could possibly have such information would be through a con- 
fidence which we should not violate were we favoured with 
it. You cannot suppose that any lady, in public or private 
life, proclaims to her acquaintances at large the number of 
her suitors. But if offers are graduated by intellect and 
worth, we presume the lady in question has had plenty. - 

AN OLD FrieND.—Crape and bombazine are worn for a sister 
during the first year of mourning. After that black tulle 
bonnets and silk trimmings, Veils are both long and 
square, aed % 

AaNEs.—Scarcely of sufficient general interest for publication 
in our columns, 


Our ExcHaNcEe.—We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Carlina” 
aud “Odd Fellow.” 
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HE talk of the week in the political and business 
world has of course been Mr. Lowe’s Budget, 
for seldom, if ever, has it fallen to the lot of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to bring forward his annual 
statement under more favourable circumstances. Re- 
venue returns considerably in excess of those antici- 
pated a twelvemonth since—an actual expenditure 
falling considerably short of what was estimated— 
have together produced the result of an excess of 
revenue over expenditure during the past year of no 
less than 7,870,0002. It is not necessary for us to go 
through the whole of the figures, but most ladies will 
be interested to know how Mr. Lowe proposes to use- 
his surplus. He will abolish the annual duty of 27, 
now paid by hawkers, which presses exclusively on 
the poor, thus abandoning an annual income of 
16,0002. Then a variety of stamp duties will be re- 
mitted or repealed, by which 50,0002. will be aban- 
doned during the forthcoming year. The stamp now 
impressed upon newspapers will no longer be imposed, 
and a remission on the postage of printed matter—a 
newspaper weighing less than six ounces being con- 
veyed for one halfpenny—will together inflict a loss 
on the revenue of 185,090/. A penny will be taken 
off the income-tax, which will diminish the receipts 
from this source to the extent of 1,250,0002. 3 and last, 
and the greatest remission of all, the sugar duty will 
be reduced one-half, at a cost to the revenue of 
2,350,0002. There are other remissions, but these are 
the more important, and seem to have given pretty 
general satisfaction. 


One has heard a good deal during the last quarter 
about the unhealthiness of the weather, and the im- 
pression seems to have prevailed with medical men 
almost as much as in families ; yet now that the official 
returns of deaths are issued, the popular idea turns out 
to have been incorrect, or at least greatly exaggerated. 
During the first thirteen weeks of the year ending on 
Saturday, the 2nd inst.—there were 21,406 deaths 
registered in the metropolitan district, as defined by 
the Registrar-General. Now, this number is con- 
siderably below the average ; estimated from the re- 
turns for the corresponding quarter of the preceding 
ten years, with a correction for increase of population, 
21,736 deaths might have been expected, being 330 
more than the actual mortality. The mortality of the 
past quarter was heaviest in February, lowest in 
March. As many as 3,487 of the deaths in the 
quarter were caused by bronchitis, 2,416 by phthisis, 
1,246 by pneumonia. Scarlet-fever, which carried off 
more than 5,800 of the population of London in 1869, 
proved fatal to 1,296 in the first quarter of 1870, but 
the number of its victims had been gradually lessening. 
In the first week of this year the deaths from scarlet- 
fever in London were 134, but in the 13th week the 
number had fallen to 78. The deaths from whooping- 
cough reached 824 in the quarter; from measles, 322 ; 
from small-pox, 99 ; from diphtheria, 69 ; from typhus- 
fever, 107 ; from enteric (or typhoid) fever, 187 ; from 
simple continued fever, 166; from diarrhea, 181 ; 
from heart disease, 956. The quarter was very fatal 
to the old. There were 8,401 deaths of children under 
five years of age, more than half of them infants not a 
year old ; 1,482 deaths of young persons between five 
years of age and twenty ; 2,795 between twenty and 
forty ; 3,605 between forty and sixty; 4,161 between 
sixty and eighty ; 962 eighty years old or upwards. 


A rather more flagrant instance than usual of child- 
stealing has caused considerable excitement during the 
past eight or ten days in one of the suburbs of the 
metropolis. The child has, however, been recovered, 
and the culprit, who was brought up at the Clerken- 
well Police-court on Tuesday, has been remanded for 
further inquiries. The prisoner, Mary Connor, aged 
forty-four, was described in the charge-sheet as a do- 
mestic servant, and by the reporter as a dirty, dis- 
sipated-looking woman, and the charge was that of 
feloniously stealing James Chenery, a child one year 
and nine months old, on the 4th instant, from No. 41, 
Hornsey-road, As soon as it was known that the 
prisoner had been caught and was at the Caledonian- 
road Police-station, that place was surrounded by a 
crowd of women, who loudly expressed their determinaé 
tion to tear her “limb from limb” if they could get 
hold of her. The child, it seems, has never been out 
of Islington parish. It was found stripped. of its 
clothing and was taken to the Islington Police-station 
by a constable. From thence it was removed to the 
Islington Workhouse, where it remained until re- 
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moved by its mother. When the prisoner was first 
taken into custody she said that she did not know 
what had become of the child, but she afterwards said 
that if Islington Workhouse were searched the child 
would be found, and found it was accordingly. Louisa 
Chenery, wife of the prosecutor, Aaron Chenery, 
stated, in giving her evidence, that she had employed 
the prisoner as servant for about four months. On 
Monday, the 4th inst., at about ten o'clock, she sent 
the prisoner on an errand, and the latter as she left 
the house took with her the little boy. She did not 
again return, and witness could gain no tidings of her, 
though search was made, until she was taken into 
custody on Monday night. ‘When witness saw her 
child again she found it had been stripped of most of 
its clothing, and was partially dressed in some strange 
old clothes. Constable Wingfield, 235 Y, deposed that 
about twenty minutes to ten o'clock on Monday night, 
from information he received, he went to the Hollo- 
way-road, where he saw the prisoner surrounded by a 
crowd, and upon the woman being pointed out to him 
as the woman who had stolen the child, he imme- 
diately took her into custody. He had a great deal 
of trouble in getting her to the station, for the crowd 
called upon him to let go of her, saying they would 
tear her to pieces. Mr. Cooke remanded the prisoner 
till next Tuesday. 


The proposal brought forward in Parliament to put 
monastic institutions under Government supervision 
has called forth a good deal of feeling amongst Roman 
Catholics, and Lady Gertrude Douglass has come for- 
ward in their defence, in a letter, which, if it cannot 
be accepted as convincing in its arguments, is certainly 
interesting as a piece of personal history. Her lady- 
ship writes : 


Having read in the Times of March 30 the account of Mr. 
Newdegate’s successful motion respecting the examination of 
monastic institutions, I think that the experience of one who 
has been herself for five years a member of one of the clois- 
tered convents of our land may be of service in removing a few 
prejudices and popular delusions, or at least in furnishing some 
correct information on a subject which, while it occupies so 
large a share of the public attention, is by the majority very 
little understood. Iam the eldest daughter of the late Lord 
Queensberry. At the age of twenty-one I entered the Convent 
of the Good Shepherd, at Hammersmith, and after a three 
years’ noviciate—interrupted by a residence of five months 
in my own family, during the period which immediately 
Succeeded the death of my brother, Lorl Francis Douglas, 
on the Matterhorn—I was professed and became a sister of the 

Black Veil” in 1867. I was then sent successively to houses 
of the Order in Liverpool and Glasgow. At the expiration of 
two years (for reasons which I do not feel myself called upon 
to state, but which were personal, grave, and important, and 
which had nothing to do with the convents or nuns, to all of 
whom I am warmly attached) I wished to return to my home. 
No difficulty was made in allowing me to see and to converse 
with the ecclesiastical superior of the diocese. At my request 
he came to see me, and treated me with the most indulgent and 
fatherly kindness, and after a short delay, he released me from 
my vows and allowed me to return to my family. Every nun 
has the same liberty as I had. Let her use it if she will. 

It is not true that any one is ever ‘liable to be subjected to 
a discipline for which she is not prepared.” In every convent 
there is a novice mistress, whose duty it is to exercise the 
novices in the ‘‘discipline” of the house. My experience 
enables me to assert that ‘the roughest and hardest side” of 
the picture was always shown in the noviciate ; nor did I ever, 
after I became a professed nun, see the smallest alteration in 
rule or discipline; nor did I ever see any one called upon to 
exercise any obligation for which she had not been thoroughly 
prepared as a novice. It is not true, as far as my experience 
Soes—and I think it may be allowed to be greater on this 
subject than that of any gentleman of the House of Commons 
that ‘letters are intercepted,” or that there is not perfect 

liberty to communicate with friends.” I always saw my 
friends alone—my relations not only alone but whenever they 
chose to call. My mother on three several occasions spent a 
few days in the outer part of the convent, during which time I 
Spent the whole days with her and alone. My letters were 
Never intercepted. I wrote to whom I pleased, and when. I 
liked ; and the same liberty existed for every sister in the house. 

pon my leaving the convent the money which I bad given at 
My profession was unhesitatingly offered back to me. _ I refused 
it ; but neither the superioress nor my ecclesiastical superior 
Would accept the paper I had written renouncing my claim to 
It. They remained inexorable on this point ; nor was it until I 
had returned home that, without asking their consent, and 
against the advice of every ecclesiastic I consulted, I carried out 
my purpose of leaving my dowry where it had been placed, and 
of securing it to the noblest and most exalted charity on earth— 
the work of the Good Shepherd. 
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Grey and Gold. By Emma Jans Worsolst. 


: and Co., Fleet-street.) 
Tus, the latest story from the prolific pen of Miss Wor- 
boise (Mrs. Guyton), a lady whose portrait was published 
in our gallery some time ago, appeared originally in the 
pages of the monthly magazine which she conducts, and 
in its completed form, we doubt not, it will enjoy very 
considerable favour, especially in the religions, or at 
least the Dissenting world. It is marked by all -the au- 
thor’s old felicity of portraiture, and much quiet hone- 
like interest, but also, we are bound to add, by the 
rather tedious sermonising digressions intended to point 
morals that would be far more likely to carry weight if 
naturally suggested by the story. Still, if not the best, 
it is certainly not the weakest of this lady’s tales, and 
will therefore doubtless prove acceptable to her thousands 
of admirers, 


(J. Clarke 


HO Bairns ; or, Janet’s Love and Se rvice. A Story from 
Panada, By the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Trou- 
pnt” ke. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

GING from the references to the slave trade and other 


institutions of the past, this story was apparently written 
some time ago, at least before the late American War ; 
though this can scarcely be said materially to affect such 
interest as it possesses. The ‘ Bairns” are the children 
of a worthy Scotch minister, who, losing his wife and 
having a large family to provide for, emigrated from his 
native hills to America, and settled some little way up 
the country ; while Janet is the faithful old servant, of a 
type, unhappily, fast dying out, who clings to the family 
during all their trials and wanderings, proving to them a 
very pillar of strength in the days when they most need 
it. With the exception of Janet, however, none of the 
characters differ much from very ordinary people, and the 
incidents of the story are in the main of the most unex- 
citing, commonplace kind; yet the book derives attractions 
from the apparently truthful picture it supples of Ame- 
rican life in outlying agricultural districts. Needlessly 
‘“‘ spun out,” as it is, we have perused it with not a little 
interest. 
Bell’s English Poets: Chaucer. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Rozert Bett. (Charles Griffin and Co.) 
Tue literary worth of Bell’s editions of our English 
poets is too generally recognised to require any enforce- 
ment in our columns, but a word of praise for Messrs. 
Griftin’s cheap re-issue of the whole valuable series will 
be both opportune and just. The volumes are announced 
to appear fortnightly, at 1s. 3d. each, and well printed on 
good paper, and tastefully bound, as they promise to be, 
they should enjoy an immense sale. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 

At last the St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex-street) has 
dropped its hideous graphotype caricatures, and sub- 
stituted ordinary engraved portraits ; the next improve- 
ment, and one we hope soon to follow, will be the dis- 
carding of page advertisements in the body of the maga- 
zine. The literary contents are fully up to the standard 
this month, and Mrs. Riddell’s own clever and fertile pen 
does wonders for this magazine. ; 

Tinsleys’ (18, Catherine-street) is a good average part. 
The ‘‘ Criticism on Contemporaries” is devoted to Mr. 
Coventry Patmore and Mr. Woolner, the respective 
authors of ‘‘The Angel in the House,” and ‘‘My Beautiful 
Lady,” and the review is well worth reading. Amongst 
the general articles is a very readable one on ‘‘ Madame 
de Genlis,” and it is certainly somewhat amusing, even in 
these days of exaggerated fashions, to call to mind the 
accomplished Frenchwoman’s description of the means 
employed to render her perfect in style and appearance. 
She says : ‘¢ I had two teeth pulled out ; I had whalebone 
stays, which hurt me terribly ; I had tight shoes, which 
rendered it impossible for me to walk; three or four 
thousand curl papers in my head ; and was also obliged 
to weara hoop. [had an iron collar on my neck, and 
was forced to wear goggles four hours a-day to prevent my 
squinting ” ! 

Belgravia (Warwick House, Paternoster-row), continues 
“¢The Loves of Famous Men,” and the mysterious Babing- 
ton White supplies some rather pretty verses—‘ Violets.”” 
Then Sala records, in his usual meteoric style, a mid- 
night’s experience in the ‘‘New Cut,” and William 
Sawyer’s seasonable poem ‘‘ The Spring in the Wood ” w.ll 
gain him not a few additional admirers. To most readers, 
however, the leading attraction of the number will be the 
opening chapters cf Miss Braddon’s new novel, ‘‘ Fenton’s 
Guest.” The illustrations this month are much better 
than they have been for some time. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract Society) 
pursue the even tenor of their way, and if they seldom pre- 
sent anything very striking, they at least are always fairly 
respectable parts. This month, in the former, we have 
an amusing little paper on ‘‘ Clerical Names,” a subject 
that might have been made a great deal more of in 
abler hands ; another on ‘‘House-hunting,” a topic well- 
nigh exhaustive, unless dealt with by the pen of a 
master ; with noticeable articles on ‘‘The Education of 
Girls,” and ‘The Natural History of Dress.” The 
Sunday at Home has nothing requiring special mention. 

We have also received : The Christian World Magaz'ne 
and Happy Hours (Clarke and Co.) ; the Victoria (Emily 
Faithfull, Victoria Press), supplying a detailed report 
of the discussion on Dr. Drysdale’s paper on ‘ Medicine 
as a Profession for Women,” at the fifth meeting of the 
Victoria Debating Society ; Aunt Judy (Bell and Daldy) ; 
the Food Journal (3, Castle-street, Holborn) ; Golden 
Hours and Sunshine (W. Macintosh); Gvod Words 
(Strahan and Co.) ; Cassell’s Magazine and the Quiver, 
Cassell’s /Jouseho!ld Guide, Part 6, Pook of Birds, Part 
5, and Popular Educator, Part 29 (Cassell, Petter, anl 
Galpin) ; The Churchmai’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and 
Wright) ; The Florist and Pomologist (171, Flect-street) ; 
The Club Magazine (49, Es-ex street) ; fhe Student, atlord- 
ing an interesting, but by no means exhaustive, paper on 
‘The Courtship of Birds ;” with The Mloral Worl, con- 
taining a capital illustrated article on ‘ Pitcher Plants,” 
with a coloured plate (Groombridge and Sons) ; and Part 
2 of the new journal, 7he Million (9, Fetter-lane) ; besides 
the following miscellanies: Part 2 of ‘‘'The Best of 
Everything,” ‘*A Plea for the Compulsory Teaching of 
the Elements of Physical Education,” by Dr. Roth 
(Groombridge), and ‘‘'fhe French Genders in Rbyme,” 
by A. M., Cantab. (David Nutt, 270, Strand). 


Muste and the Drama. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. | Se 

THE appearance of a new contralto singer 13 incident 
of great importance at any place, but more especially note- 
worthy at Covent-garden Theatre, where that particular 
character of voice is but inadequately represented. Malle, 
Cari, whose name is Italian, but whose nationality is 
American, for her first appearance in London, made a bold 
choice in preferring to appear as Maffeo Orsini in Lucrezia 
Borgia on Tuesday night ; because the memory of great 
triumphs achieved by many of her predecessors in that 
character on the lyric stage would be fresh enough to be 
easily remembered to her disadvantage, in case of failure, 
by the experienced among the patrons of the opera, and 
her success would be also measured by the same standard 


of comparison by the same judges. The little use made 
of recitative in Lucrezia Borgia, and other works in the 
same style, is one point in favour of a new singer upon 
first appearance ; for, every allowance being conceded, 

is only the most ‘completely self-possessed among artists 
who are able to deliver with due effect this the most 
difficult portion of any musical work in which it finds a 
place. 

Mdlle. Cari has a voice of small power but pleasing 
quality, particularly in the lower range. She has a re- 
markably expressive face and a very eraceful figure, but 
hor acquaintance with the ordinary stage business is ap- 
parently limited; this, however, is somewhat of an ad- 
vantage to her, as she possesses natural ability sullicient 
to aid her in forming an original style of her own. 

The arrangement of the other principal characters was 
as follows: Luerezin, Mdle. Titiens ; Il Duea, Signor 
Graziani; Giubetia, Signor Tagliafico; Rustighello, Signor 
Marino; and Gennaro, Signor Naudin. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


A porunar artist has already sold his contributions to the 
forthcoming Royal Academy Exhibition for 10,000/. 

An original three-act comedy by Miss Emma Schiff will be 
produced at the New Charing-cross ‘i heatre on Kaster Monday. 

The Cairo opera-season has closed, and the artists are on 
their way back to Europe. Among them is M. Naudin, whose 
destination is London. 


Mr. Disracli’s new novel, ‘ Lothair,” will be published, as 
we have already stated, on the 2ud of May. The event has 
excited considerable interest. It is reported that a proposal 
was made to the author of 10,0002, and another offer of 
4,000/. for its use in a periodical, 

The college at Oxford which has been founded in memory 
of the late John Keble, author of the Christian Year, will be 
opened for the reception of 100 men on the 15th of October. 
The matriculation examination will be held on the 14th of 
June. The Rev. E. 8. Talbot, senior student of Christ 
Church, will act as principal. 


The Atheneum learns that the last word about Miss Mitford 
and her times has not been spoken. Her hitherto unpublished 
papers have been found to yield a rich crop of literary 
anecdotes and literary history. These will appear in the 
autumn, under the competent editorship of the lady’s friend, 
Mr. H. F. Chorley. 

The Holborn ‘Theatre will be opened next Monday, under 
the management of Mr. C. T. Burleigh, with an excellent 
company. A drama, entitled Behind the Curtain, by Mr. George 
Roberts, will be produced. Miss Desborough, who was 
formerly with Mr. C. Kean, and Miss Wingtield, a Dublin 
favourite, will appear in this new play. 

The cantata to be written for the Birmingham Festival by 
Mr. Barnett has for its subject Moore’s ‘‘ Paradise and the 
Peri.” Schumann and Dr. Sterndale Bennett have treated the 
same theme, but there are several ways of looking at a thing, 
and Mr. Barnest’s music is not at all likely to resemble that of 
either of his predecessors. 

We learn that Messrs. E. Fuller and Co., the originators of 
the Female Art Gallery, have removed to their newly-built 
premises, Museum House, 42, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury. The gallery reopens to the public on the 18th inst., 
and the distribution of members’ drawings will take place at 
the Gallery the first week in May. 

Lady correspondents at Washington, for the leading 
journals of America, seem to have become an established 
‘‘institution.” Among those who have acquired good 
position as letter-writers, are Mrs. Grace Greenwood Lippin- 
cott, Mrs. Briggs (‘‘ Olivia”), Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, Mrs. 
Pittman, Miss ‘Shirley Dare” Dunning, and Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

Another portion of the original site of the Strand Hotel 
Company in Holywell-street and Wych-street, Strand, is 
being converted into a theatre, and will be completed in a few 
months. It adjoins the Globe Theatre; the back of the 
stage, in fact, abuts on that of the Globe. One entrance will 
be from the Strand by means of a subway under Holywell- 
street. 


M. Gustave Doré and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold are rapidly 
collecting the materials for their great work on London. ‘They 
were at the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race on Wednesday, 
last week, and dined with the crews at Willis’s Rooms. Ou 
Thursday they were in the midst of the shipping on the river, 
and Saturday was spent at Tattersall’s and the ZAvological- 
gardens. The work will appear in forty quarto parts, price, 
33, 6d, each, and the first part will be ready in June. 

Mr, Feehter has addressed the following letter to a Boston 
newspaper. ‘‘ I read in some ‘bit’ of a paper seub me with- 
out a name, from Boston, that they persist in calling Miss 
Leclercq ny wife. Will you. kindly and emphatically det 
them know that my wife and children are impaticu tly awaiting 
my return in Paris, where the education of both my girl and 
son requires the mothers presence, This false statement 
might mar the reputation of Miss Leclercq, whose honour I 
value as if she were indeed my sister in blood as she is in 
heart.” 

No less than three versions of Frou frou are about to be 
performed in London. The original piece will be brought 
out, under the direction of M. Raphael Felix, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, with Malice. Leonide Lebiane in the principal part. 
An English version, said to have received the special sanction 
of the authors, MM. Meilhac and Halevy, is announced, as 
we stated last week, at the Olympic, where the heroine will 
be represented by Miss Plessy Moréaan J; anda second Eng- 
lish version is in rehearsal at the St. James's, where the cha- 
racter of Frou-frou is to be represented by Mdile. Beatrice. 

A glimmering hope for disappointed dramatic au thors! A 
London manager has proclaimed, for all whom it may con- 
cern, that there are too few competent writers for the stage, 
though bad playwrights are dismally numerous, and says : 
‘Any drama suited to the company, in which the plot is 
clear and simple, the dialogue terse, the interest sustained, 
aud the situations effective, would, if forwarded to me, be 
bcught and paid for, At prices ranging from 1501. to 300/., 
am ready to purchase any number.” 


The managers of the Paris theatres are, it appears, about to 
form themselves into a defence society. The deed of associa- 
tion has been already drawn up, and several important ad- 
hesions have been given in. The association will have three 
main objects in view: First, to asst managers who may fe 
temporarily in want of funds ; secondly, to resist the arbitra af 
claims of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, ‘when 3% US 
tempted to abuse its power ;” thirdly, to control et of 
rated pretensions of certain stars, who are ‘«jn the 2: 
absorbing the greater part of the receipts.’ 
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preferred to belted mantles, although the latter are very 
graceful, and will be worn especially by elderly ladies. 
Skirts of suits are of easy walking length and unchanged 
in shape, being gored flatly in front and at the sides, and 
full behind, giving the effect of a round skirt. If much 
trimmed with flounces, they are but three yards or 
three and a quarter w ide ; if with flat trimmings they are 
wider, measuring sometimes four yards. 

Long sashes have given place to basques and to bows, 
with many loops and short slanting ends, or else cut in 
leaf shape. A simple and pretty substitute for a sash is 
made of a three-cornered piece of the dress goods—the 
half of a square of eighteen inches—scallop the edges or 
trim to match the dress, arrange the long side in two large 
box-pleats and stitch to the pack of the belt, allowing a 
heading of the pleats above the belt. ’A button like those 
onjthe; "front of the dress is put in the centre of each pleat 
on the belt. This gives the appearance of a postillion 
basque, and is really a stylish addition. ‘Two or three 
pendants of velvet, or else an elaborate ornament of 
passementerie, are ‘posed at the back of the neck and 
allowed to fall to the waist over black silk garments. Jet 

glides are placed at the head of these velvet pendants and 
among the bows with which the ends are finished. Many 
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large and peculiarly-shaped bows, made with pleated 
loops, a jet slide, and oblong ends all piped with satin or 


velvet, are seen on silk suits catching up a deep flounce at 
each side, or poised on a sleeve, or arranged i in rows down 


the middle of the back. 


On black silk suits the trimming for over-dresses is lace 
with passementerie, or passementerie with fringe, while 
that for the skirt consists of flounces and bias "bands, 
usually velvet or satin, arranged in rows across the front 
width or up the side gores to the belt, and straight round 
the back of the dress. The only fr ills seen on over- gar- 
ments are very narrow ; such as inch-wide ruffles, double 
and bias, headed by a ‘light vine of passementerie that 
conceals the seam by which the frill is sewed on. 
Flounces are confined to under-skirts, where they are 
needed to relieve their plainness. Newly-imported silk 
suits have a wide flounce, sometimes twenty inches 
deep, edged top and bottom with a double fold of 
satin. Such a flounce is prettily caught up by a bow at 
each side near the front, disclosing folds of satin ar- 
ranged beneath in involved squares. As it is desirable to 
have the front of the skirt perfectly flat, the wide flounce 
is often left off the front width and folds ; ; not merely 
bias bands, but folds piped at the top only are placed in 
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parallel rows across the front. Another novel suit has 
deep box-pleatings set on the side vores, with only a band 
of velvet on the front and back. A narrow row of side 
pleating is put below wide flovuces, or a bias band of 
velvet or silk is placed around the bottom of the skirt, 
making the lowest flounce two or three inches above the 
edge of the dress. The lower edge of flounces is cut in 
sharp points, large “scallops, or ‘long leaves, and bound 
with satin or edged. with Tom Thumb fringe. Gathered 
flounces are] very , ‘scant, containing scarcely one-third 
extra fullness, and are headed by a flat band or hy passe- 
menterie. Side pleatings are piped at each edge with 
satin and sewed on without a heading. Two flounces 
eight or ten inches wide are much worn, also a very, wide 
flounce with two or three narrower ones above if over- 
lapping®each other. Black*velvet is much used for trim- 
ming black and ‘grisaille silks. Satin will be used in 
double folds and as pipings. 

The preference this season is, as it has long been, for 
black silk costumes, as their different parts may be made 
useful in many ways—the under-skirt can be worn with 
pique, ‘muslin, and* other over-dresses, the upper-skirt 
and wrap with dresses of almost any colour — thus a ing 
variety to a limited wardrobe. A stylish black silk suit 
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has two scant flounces on the skirt cut in deep leaves and 
bound with satin. A very short, square tunic is edged 
with passementcrie and fringe, and drawn backward by 
large bows. A Louis-Quinze coat or basque deeply 
pointed in front, sloping shorter behind, has a vest 
simulated by trimming on the front, and two large bows 
at the back. Three pendants of bias velvet piped with 
satin fall from the back of the neck, and are finished at 
the end with leaf-like points on which are jet buckles. 
Sabot sleeves, with bow and buckles on the band above 
the wrist. Valenciennes lace ‘frill at neck and hands. 
Black hat with tea-rose spray. Ecru kid gloves witn 
three buttcns at the wrist. 

A suit of grisaille silk similarly fashioned is trimmed 
with three scalloped ruffles edged with narrow black 
fringe, the fullness held in a box-pleat between each 
scallop. A bias band of black velvet is at the bottom of 
the skirt and between each ruffle. ; 

Among cheaper suits, such as poplin and mohair, the 
same designs are carried out. Grey poplin suits with 
black velvet trimming are oftenest inquired for at the 
furnishing houses. A model among them is a light grey 
poplin, the skirt trimmed with a straight flounce ten 
inches wide in box-pleats, with a ruche heading held by 
black velvet ribbon sewed through the centre. Similar 
ruches cross the front width. Very short tunic, sloping 
away to show the trimming on the front, and edged with 
aruche. Short, half-fitting basque with coat-sleeves, and 
a belt with a triangular piece pleated on the back. Suits 
of cheaper grey stuffs are composed of a half-fitting basque, 
a belt with triangular pleating behind, and a single skirt 
trimmed with a wide gathered flounce headed by two 
narrower ones cut bias, and the edges hemmed on the 
machine to show a piping of coloured worsted braid, 
either blue, purple, or green. 

Black alpaca suits are made with a very graceful 
polonaise, caught up in pleats at the sides and back to 
form two long points behind. Coat-sleeves and belt with 
triangular piece. The skirt has a ten-inch bias flounce, 
machine hemmed, scantily gathered with a bias strip of 
alpaca stitched on an inch from the top, and leaving a 
frill above. Three bands and a ruffle on the wrists. 

Handsomer svits of beaver mohair are trimmed with 
satin, and at a little distance would be mistaken for silk. 
The over-dress is a regular basque, with skirt three- 
quarters of a yard long, coat-sleeves, and pleated trim- 
ming outlining a vest. The skirt has a bias ten-inch 
strip lined with foundation net, scalloped, and bound 
with satin, and laid in large box-pleats an eighth of a 
yard apart. This is placed two inches above the edge of 
the skirt. Belt and bow of loops and ends. 


VARIETIES. 

Mantles of black drap d’été, similar to cashmere, are 
made up for spring wraps. A double cape of black cash- 
mere, round and long, is braided with black, gold, and 
white, and fringed with these colours. 

Knitted mantles of double zephyr, overcast with silk 
floss, are shown for the demi-season and for summer 
evening wraps. These are in beautiful shapes, and in 
rich Turkish colours softly blended, or in Roman stripes, 
or pure white with a border of a single colour. 

Cravat bows made of two loops and ends of China crape 
ribbon with a gilt buckle in the centre are shown in 
Naples blue, poppy-colour, and the pale mignonette- 
green, A pinis at the back to fasten them on like a 
brooch. Small bows of narrow ribbon have loops and 
ends of different colours to suit the two or three colours 
that will appear in summer costumes; buff, black, and 
white are together, or blue, black, and buff. 


BONNETS. 

Many experienced milliners commend for spring 
bonnets light split straw, yellow tinted Italian braids, 
and a white braid half-transparent, but thicker and 
more substantial than crinoline straw. The combina- 
tions of colour used in trimming are peculiar, and 
require an artist to blend them harmoniously. Palest tints 
are most used, yet black appears on nearly every bonnet 
in the guise of jet, lace, or velvet, Paon-green and tea- 
rose colour with black is a fresh, spring-like combination 
for blondes; straw-colour, pink, and black, a Spanish 
grouping of colours designed for brunettes; turtle-dove 
grey, rose, and black, a refined choice ; black, blue, and 
rose-colour is an eminently French fancy ; while violet 
with almond-buff and black forms an harmonious con- 
trast, becoming to a clear complexion with good colour 
and dark brown hair, something between a brunette and 
a blonde. 

To illustrate some of these combinations, for the benefit 
of ladies who trim their own bonnets: A white Trianon, 
a gipsy shape, with a high headpiece and crown, the front 
and back closely turned up en revers, is faced with paon- 
green gros grain; a thick ruche of black lace, in which 
are clusters of small tea-roses, crosses and almost covers 
the headpiece ; a bow of green ribbon behind has the 
ends turned up instead of down; a black lace scarf 
drapes the chatelaine; and ribbon-strings two inches 
wide pass behind the ears and tie under the chin. An 
imported Trianon of Italian straw has black velvet revers, 
an inside face trimming of straw-coloured China crape 
puffed amidst black lace, a wreath of pink and yellow 
Toses across the headpiece, black ribbon bow with jet 
slide behind, and narrow strings of straw-colour. 

The Frou-frou, a cross between a bonnet and a round 
hat, is of white braid with high crown, the front covered 
with bright srecn gros grain, over which is black Donna 
Marie gauze in puffs, and a drooping gauze veil at the 
back caught on one side by jet balls. Strings of green 
ribbon. x = 

A Frou-frou of China crape is of pale Capoul green, 
with white elder flowers clustering at the side. 

There are many ladies of taste—ladies no longer young, 
yet not old—who follow the fashion of wearing black 
bonnets unrelieved by a colour. “For these there is un- 
usual variety this season in the black figured tulle and 
black China crape bonnets with jet ornaments, The 
material is laid smoothly on a Marie Antoinette frame 
The face trimming is a ruche of black lace ; & row of jet 
balls crosses the front amidst loops of lace that terminate 
in lappets behind. Narrow ribbon strings tie beneath 
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the chin, and a scarf of black tulle or crape droops under 
the chin, and is fastened to the ribbon strings on the left 
by a jet slide. If a colour be introduced at all it is usually 
a plume of dark-shaded green cock’s feathers, or a tea- 
rose cluster. . 

A model bonnet for an elderly lady is a large black 
Neapolitan with curtain band and close at the ears, a 
purple gros grain facing in front, and clusters of Parma 
violets amidst tulle puffs on the headpiece. For dressy 
mourning is a trianon of English crape smooth on the 
frame. The revers are covered with ulternate folds of 
China crape and of English crape. Crape flowers are 
clustered on the front, and a fringed scarf of China crape 
falls behind. Ribbon strings tie under the chin. 

The most becoming face trimming is a tiny ruche of 
white tulle in box-pleats, placed inside the bonnet, making 
the merest line of white around the face. Only very clear 
complexions look well with gros grain facings unrelieved 
by lace or tulle. A wreath of white daisies, blue forget- 
me-nots, tiny moss rosebuds, or field flowers, is placed 
inside bonnets for very young ladies. Though ribbon and 
China crape strings are much used, black lace drapery or 
tulle with lace edge is much worn as brides, rounded be- 
neath the chin and held at the side by a jet ball or slide. 
The fashion is too graceful.and becoming to be abandoned 


readily, 
Che Hadies’ Garden, 


Oh! look not to the times of old, 
To palaces of regal state, 
To blazing gems and burning gold, 
And tap’stered hall, and brazen gate; 
But turn unto the crystal dome, 
Where toiling thousands wander free, 
Where art and science have their home 
In palace raised for industry. 

I werr off my last garden gossip in order to go to the 
Crystal Palace, and there I saw some fine camellias, so I think 
I cannot do better now than select this flower for the subject of 
my present letter. 

The very name is suggestive of beauty. There are few young 
ladies who do not think, and still fewer old ones who do not 
remember the time when they thought a pure double white 
camellia, scentless though it be, the very perfection of floral 
loveliness, the most coveted prize of all for ball-room bouquet, 
or head adornment. 

The petals of a florist’s camellia—that is to say, the flower a 
florist would care to look at—should be perfectly round and 
smooth, gradually decreasing in size from the outer petals to 
the centre; petal should Jay over petal in a perfectly even 
manner, and the rich, dark, green foliage should look glossy 
as satin. 

What a magnificent blossom the old donble white (Alba 
Plina) is, and I am very partial to the Saccoi Dera, a bright, 
fine rose-ccloured specimen, suitable for dark-haired belles. I 
remember once seeing some blooms of the OQ. Rossie, which I 
was assured were eighteen inches in circumference. 

It is astonishing what an amount of liquid manure these 
plants will take. I believe they beat rose trees in this respect. 
It should not be too strong. One person I know puts an 
ounce of guano to a gallon of water, and uses this liquid 
mixture, which should be quite clear, from the time the bloom 
buds appear until they have done making wood. 

Camellia buds are very prone to fall off if the plants have not 
enough air, or are kept in too dry a state. Some persons water 
their trees in such an uncertain way—let them die nearly of 
thirst one week, and overpower them with shower-baths the 
vext. This is a very common cause why buds as big as marbles 
drop off just when the grower is looking forward to a fine show. 

The best time for repotting is immediately after the blooming, 
when fresh growth is taking place. It never answers well to 
cut and repot at the same time. When the plants are young, 
they require heath soil and fibry loam, but as they grow up to 
tree’s estate, dried cold manure, silver sand, and little bits of 
charcoal should be mixed with the loam. 

Agaleas require pretty much the same kind of treatment as 
the camellia. Have you ever noticed how amateur growers 
spoil the effect of their agaleas by scattering their plants all 
over the house? I like to see them in groups best. 

Shoots of the Chinese agaleas will strike very freely. I like 
the cuttings taken from the top of the main branches best ; 
they should never be over three inches in length, and the right 
compost for striking them in is made one half of peat, the 
other of sand, with a bell glass over them. I used to root mine 
in a cucumber bed, with a glass. The oranges trees at the 
Crystal Palace are looking well. 

Blue hydrangeas seem coming into fashion again, for I 
suppose there is a fashion in flowers as in all else; and the 
question now asked is, ** How do you grow blue hydrangeas ?” 
or, ‘What is the proper soil for blue hydrangeas?”? One 
correspondent of the Journal of Horticulture writes to say he 
found peat soil affected the colour; that an offset from a blue 
hydrangea, growing in an American bed, blossomed pink when 
planted in ordinary garden soil, but on replanting it in peat 
soil, the hue became as brightly blue as ever. 

The very finest blue specimens I ever saw of this plant were 
in South Wales, in some grounds attached to a houso of my 
father’s. They were almost trees in point of growth, and the 
display of bloom in respect to size and tint was truly magnifi- 
cent. There was a great deal of iron in the soil, and we always 
attribute their bright blue colour to this. We had no peat soil, 
but then, perhaps, peat has the same effect on this plant as iron 
has. 

We never thought of planting the cuttings in a pot or under 
glass ; we simply cut in spring some from the young growth, 
stuck them in the ground, covered them with a large flower-pot 
until they had struck, and then left them to their fate. The 
entire side of one sloping bank was covered with those blue 
hydrangeas—‘‘ our angels,” as one stupid out-gardencr we had 


always would call them. 
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Tus New Vave Mecom (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr, Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-cflice 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFigLD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out at 
Windsor, on Tuesday afternoon last week; and Prince 


' Leopold, attended by Mr. Duckworth, went to Bagshot-park, 


and honoured Sir James Clark with a visit. 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on the Wed- 
nesday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice ‘also went out. Princess 
Blanche of Orleans arrived at the Castle on a visit. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold, 
Princess Beatrice, and the Hon, Eva Macdonald, drove out, 
Princess Louise went out riding, attended by Lady Churchill 
and Colonel H. Ponsonby. 

Thursday was the anniversary of the birthday of his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Christian and Prince Leopold, walked 
and drove in the grounds in the morning. Princess Beatrice 
and Princess Blanche of Orleans also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill, drove out. Princess 
Christian dined with the Queen in the evening. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty walked and dreve in the 
grounds, accompanied by Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
Princess Beatrice, and Princess Blanche of Orleans also 
went out, 

Her Majesty held a Council at a quarter before three o'clock, 
at which were present—Harl de Grey and Ripon (Lord Presi. 
dent of the Council), the Earl of Kimberley (Lord Privy 
Seal), and Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamberlain). The Earl 
de Grey and Ripon and Viscount Sydney had audiences of the 
Queen. Mr. Helps was Clerk of the Council. Lord Camoys 
and Major-General Sir Francis Seymour, the Lord and Groom 
in Waiting, were in attendance. 

In the afternoon the Queena drove out, attended by the 
Countess of Caledon and the Hon. Eva Macdonald. ‘Prin- 
cess Louise, attended by Lady Churchill, went out riding, 
Princess Beatrice and Princess Blanche of Orleans droye out. 
-.On Saturday morning Her Majesty and Princess Louise 
went out in the grounds, attended by the Hon. Eva Mac. 
donald. His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen visited 
the Queen, and remained to luncheon. Princess Blanche of 
Orleans left the Castle, attended by Malle. St. Aubyn. 

In the afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice walked 
and drove in the grounds, attended by Lady Churchill, Prin- 
cess Louise honoured the performance of the Amateur Dra- 
matic Club of the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards 
at the Theatre Royal, Windsor, in the evening, with her 
presence. Lady Churchill, the Hon. Eva Macdonald, and 
Colonel the Hon. D. F. de Ros were in attendance. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Mrs. Gladstone, and 
Miss Gladstone arrived at the Castle, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. ‘The Dean of 
Windsor was also invited. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatric, and Prince 
Christian, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, at- 
tended Divine Service in the private chapel. The Rev. J. 
Moorhouse, Vicar of Paddington, preached the sermon. 

Prince and Princess Christian visited the Queen, and re- 
mained to luncheon. The Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the 
Hon. Flora Macdonald succeeded the Hon. Mary Lascelles 
and the Hon. Florence Seymour as Maids of Honour in 
Waiting. 

Her Majesty went out on Monday morning, 
Lady Churchill. 
also went out. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Mrs. Gladstone, and 
Miss Gladstone left the Castle. Lady Churchill also left, 

The Queen and Princess Christian drove out on Monday 
afternoon. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also drove 
out. The Countess of Mayo and the Duke of Argyll arrived 
at the Castle, and had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. 

On Tuesday morning, Her Majesty and Frincess Louise 
walked and drove in the grounds. Prince Leopold and 
Princess Beatrice also went out. 


attended by 
The other members of the Royal Family 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Prince of 
Leiningen, the Prince of Teck, and Lord Alfred Paget, wit- 
nessed the Oxford and Cambridge boat race on Wednesday, last 
week, from the umpire’s boat. The Princess of Wales, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, and 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Captain Hllis, wit- 
nessed the race from Chiswick. In the evening the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had a dinner party. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on the Thursday, accom- 
panied by the Marchioness of Hamilton. The Prince of 
Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, rode out, and visited the 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences at South Kensington, 

On Friday the Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel 
Kingscote and Captain Ellis, hunted with Her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds near Bracknell. The Princess of Walés drove out 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, ; 

‘The Princess of Wales drove ont on Saturday, accompanied 
by the Marchioness of Hamilton. Major Grey succeeded 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis as Equerry in Waiting to the Prince 
of Wales. On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with the Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Major Grey in Waiting, at- 
tended Divine Service at St. James's Church. 

On Monday the Prince of Wales rode out, attended by 
Major Grey. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs, Stonor. 

The Prince of Wales rode out on Tuesday, attended by 
Major Grey. The Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon, 
Mrs, Stoner, drove out, 


Tie Queey’s Luver.—By command of the Queen, a levee 
was held on Wednesday, last week, at Buckingham Palace, by 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on behalf of Her 
Majesty. The Prince of Wales entered the Throne-room 
Shortly after two o'clock, accompanied by their Royal Hizh- 
nesses the Duke of Cambridge and Prince Christian, ‘Pho 
atteudance was not large. : 

Prince Christian, attended by Captain the Hon. Charles 
Eliot, dined on the Thursday evening with the Prime Warden 
and Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serena Highness 
Prince Teck honoured the Harl and Countess of Cork by their 
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company at dinner at their residence in Grafton-street. 
select party were present to meet the Prince and Princess. 

Tur ALBERT MEMoRIAL AT Betrast.—The Queen has, 
through the Home Secretary, declined to attend the inaugu- 
ration of the Albert Memorial at Belfast. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales have been invited, but their arrangements 
will not allow them to visit Belfast this year. 


A 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Gazette announces the appointment of Colonel Henry 
Ponsonby to be Private Secretary to the Queen, in the room 
of the late General Grey. It is also announced that the Rey. 
H. P. Liddon, M.A., has been appointed to a Residentiary 
Canonry of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. W. J. Irons to the rectory 
and parish church of Wadingham, Lincoln. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred on Sir John Bowring 
the Insigia (with the Star) of the Imperial and Royal Order of 
Francis Joseph. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Huntly, before leaving 
Chesterton for Aboyne Castle, assisted in a penny reading, to 
which also the Marchioness Dowager of Huntly, Lady Grace 
Gordon, and Lord Lewis Gordon, R.N., contributed their aid. 
The Marquis read extracts from his Indian journal on tiger- 
hunting, &c. The reading and performances were given in a 
barn lent for the purpose. 

The Earl of Dudley has written a second letter on the sub- 
ject of his offer of 10,000/. towards the restoration of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. He suggests that the county and the city 
of Worcester should each make themselves responsible for 
5,0002. each, to which he will add 5,000/.—with only this con- 
dition, t that if this arrangement were not carried out the oppo- 
sition to the acceptance of his lordship’s previous offer should 
not be pressed. His lordship further proposes that if this 
offer, with the condition, is accepted, he will give 5,000/. to 
the widows’ and orphans’ fund, on behalf of which the festival 
is held. 

The Duke of Norfolk has given 5007. to the Sheffield 
Hospital for Women, as a contribution towards a fund for 
erecting a building for the purposes of the hospital. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon have left town for The 
Grove, near Watford, for the Easter recess. 

The Earl and Countess Stanhope left their residence in 
Grosvenor-place on Saturday for Chevening, Sevenoaks. 

Lady East, wife of Sir James Buller East, Bart., died on 
Thursday last week at Bourton House, Gloucestershire. Her 
ladyship was second daughter of Mr. James Henry Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, and sister of Chandos, first 
Lord Leigh, and aunt of the present peer. She married, 
June 27, 1822, Sir James Buller East. 

The Earl of Bective, M.P., and Ladies Madeline and 
Adelaide Taylour have left Grafton-street for The Lodge, 

irginia, Ireland. 

The Dowager Countess of Craven left Great Cumberland- 
street on Saturday for Woodrising, Norfolk, on a visit to Vis- 
count and Viscountess Chelsea. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney left town on Saturday for 
Brighton, for the Easter recess. 

Lord and Lady Dufferin entertained at dinner on Saturday 
evening, at their residence in Grosvenor-square, his Excellency 
the Danish Minister and Baroness de Biilow, Viscount and 
Viscountess Bory Viscount and Viscountess Enfield, the 
Right Hon. H. Bruce, M.P., and Mrs. Bruce, Sir Thomas 
Bateson, M.P., raid Miss Caroline Bateson, Mr. Pattison, 
Mr. G. Hamilton, &e. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberley had a dinner party 
on Saturday, at their residence in Bryanston-square, when 
among the guests were his Excellency the Netherlands 
Minister and Baroness Gevers, the Countess of Charlemont, 
Hon. Frederick Cadogan, M.P., and Lady Adelaide and Miss 
Cadogan, the Right Hon. Charles P. Villiers, M.P., the 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs. Lowe, 
Mr. Mills. M.P., and Lady Louisa Mills, Mr. Farquhar, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Edmund Wodehouse, &c. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster and family 
intend to stay at Mentone till the end of the month, when 
they return home by way of Paris. 

Major Dickson, M.P., and Lady North, accompanied by 
the Marchioness of Hastings, have arrived at 52, Cadogan- 
place, for the season. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Lady Northcote, and Master North- 
cote left Liverpool last week in the Allan Company’s steamer 
Moravian, for Portland, en route to Ottawa. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Abdy and family have arrived in 
Grosvenor-place from the Continent. 

Lord and Lady Headley have arrived in Cromwell-road for 
the season. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. Gladstone 
left town on Tuesday, for Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 

The Right. Hon. Hugh C. Childers, M.P., accompanied by 
his son, Mr. Charles Childers, left town on Tuesday morning 
for Rome, to pass the recess. 

The Earl and Countess de Grey have left town for Studley 
Royal, Yorkshire, to pass the Easter recess. 

The funeral of General the Hon. Charles Grey took place on 
Thursday last§week, at St. Michael’s, Howick. The remains 
of the lamented General were conveyed by railway to the 
north on the Wednesday, arriving at Earl Grey’s private 
station, a short distance beyond Alnwick, early in the even- 
ing. The Earl and Countess Grey, "Admiral the Hon. 
G. W. Grey, and other members of the family had 
prewigusly arrived at Howick in order to attend the 
uveral. On Thursday morning the funeral took place, 
and ae it was considered to be of the most private 
character, the principal tenants, together with many of the 
local residents, were present in the church. On the plate of 
the coffin was the simple inscription, ‘‘General Hon. Charles 
Grey, died 31st March, 1870, aged sixty-six years.” On the 
coffin were placed by Sir Thomas Biddulph and Major Grey 
immortelles and wreaths of flowers, a-tribute of love and re- 
spect from the Queen and the Prince of Wales. <A few days 
previous to the remains of the late General being removed 
from St. James’s Palace the Princess Louise called at General 
Grey’s residence, and with the deepest emotion placed upon 
hig coffin some of his favourite flowers. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


A marriage is spoken of between Mdlle. Louise d’Albe, one 
of the Empress Eugenie’s nieces, and the Marquis de Cassa. 
Yrocco, son of the late Duc de Sotomayor. 

The approaching marriage is announced of the Count de 
Caraman with Mdlle. Mary de Padua, only daughter of the 
Duke de Padua. The Count was third attaché to the French 
Ambassador at Rome, and met with his fiancée whilst the 
Duke was spending the winter in Rome. Count de Caraman 
has a modest fortune of 15,000f. (600/.). The bride, however, 
has her own fortune of 500,000f., and a second 500, 000f., the 
marriage portion given by her grandmother, the Countess de 
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Rigny. The Duke has also presented his daughter Se Le Na en Ge eae ee a ee a 
house. The marriage will be celebrated on May 4. 

The ex-King and Queen of Naples have been plunged into 
an intense grief by the decease of their infant daughter, which 
we recorded last week. The young princess was buried in 
the church of the Neapolitans in Rome. After Easter Francis 
II. and Marie Sophia will leave Rome for the Chateau de 
Scheenbrunn, in Austria. The Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
will there condole with her sister. Her Imperial Majesty was 
much affected a few years since by the less of her third child. 
Two days after the funeral she resolved to see it once more. 
Accompanied by two Capucins, bearing torches, she descended 
into the vault. The lid of the coffin was remov ed, and the 
Empress, after looking upon the remains of her child for a 
few seconds, kissed its ‘forehead and returned to the palace. 

Tue EX-RoyaL Famity or Spary.—The differences between 
the ex-Queen and King of Spain have been terminated by 
the decision of the arbitrators mutually selected to arrange 
the delicate questions in dispute. A separation de corps et 
des biens, as we have already announced, has been agreed to. 
Don Francisco d’Assise, who had claimed half of the joint 
fortunes of himself and wife, is to receive a yearly allowance 
of 200,000f., the capital of which is to be safely invested. The 
provision for the children is also to be secured, that for the 
Prince of the Asturias amounting to four millions of francs. 
It is uncertain whether, during the minority of the Prince, 
the interest is to be received by the parents jointly or by the 
ex-Queen Isabella alone. Don Francisco has already hired an 
apartement de gargon in the Rue des Ecuries d’Artois. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The tenantry on the Brucklay estates, owned by Mr. For- 
dyce, M.P. for East Aberdeenshire, celebrated the marriage 
of the proprietcr on Friday last week. The village of New ° 
Deer, the lands of Artamford, Oldwiat, Cairnbanno, White- 
hill, Brucklay, and in the coast district the villages of Aber- 
dour and Rosehearty, were alike enthusiastic in their demon- 
strations. Two public dinners were held in the village of 
New Deer. A ball took place at Cairnbanno House, and 
another in the Public Hall, New Deer. At Aberdour a 
dinner was held. ‘The people in and around Rosehearty occu- 
pied the entire day in demonstrations. They had a shooting 
match and a trades procession in the forenoon, a soirée and 
dinner in the afternoon, and a ball and bonfire in the evening. 
The tenantry presented the bride, Miss Horn, with a valuable 
necklace, to be worn by her at her marriage. 

The marriage of the Hon. Arthur Cadogan, second son of 
Earl Cadogan, and Miss Arabin, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Richard Arabin, and niece to Sir Henry Meux, 
Bart., took place on Saturday, the 9th inst., at St. George’s, 
Hanover- -square. The ceremony was performed by the Kev. 
Mr. Palmer, after which the newly-married pair started for 
Dover, en route for Paris. 

A marriage is arranged to take place in June between 
Eugene Wason, Esq., second son of Rigby Wason, Esq., of 
Corwar, and formerly M.P. for Ipswich, and Miss Williams, 
daughter of R. Williams, Esq., of Dolmeleullyn Hall, Merio- 
nethshire, and 48, Gloucester-square, Hyde-park. 

The approaching marriage is announced of the Rev. F. 
Robinson, son of the Rev. Sir George Robinson, Bart., and 
Miss Sartoris. 

The marriage of the Marchioness of Hastings will, we 
understand, be celebrated in June. 

A marriage is arranged between Major W. H. St. Hill, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army, and the eldest daughter of Colonel Loudon, 
Commissary-General of that Presidency. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey, Earl of Derby, 
K.G., P.C., late of Knowsley Hall, Lancaster, and St. 
James’s- square, London, was proved in Her Majesty’ s Court 
of Probate, on the 2nd instant, by his eldest son, the Right 
Hon. Edward Henry, the present Earl, the sole executor. 
The personalty was sworn under 280, 0002 ‘The will is of con- 
siderable length, extending to 179 ‘folios. His lordship has 
bequeathed to his Countess, Emma Caroline, daughter of the 
first Lord Skelmersdale, an "immediate legacy of 3,000/., and 
ano annuity of 3,000/7., in addition to a “like annuity under 
settlement, and closes the bequest to her ladyship in these 
words, ‘to whom, under God’s providence, I have been in- 
debted for more than thirty-nine years [then in 1865] of much 
domestic happiness and uninterrupted harmony.” He also 
leaves to her ladyship all his plate, with the exception of his 
racing cups and racing plate, and a selection of his books 
from his library, together with furniture. He devises to his 
eldest son and successor the manor of Knowsley, with the 
estates at Hayton, Eccleston, and Bickerstaff, and all other 
his estates in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Westmore- 
land, York, and Middlesex, and to his issue male ; and leaves 
to his trustees, the Hon. Charles James Fox Stanley, his 
brother, and the Right Hon. Edward, Lord Skelmersdale, in 
trust, all bis racing cups and racing plate to be held and pass 
as heirlooms with the title of earldom. To his second son, 
the Hon. Frederick Arthur Stanley, he leaves his estates in 
the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, and elsewhere in 
Ireland, with the option of taking, within six months, the 
sum of-125,000/. in lieu thereof. His lordship has made pro- 
vision for his daughter, Lady Emma Charlotte Stanley. He 
leaves to Colonel the Hon. Edward Bootle Wilbraham (Scots 
Fusilier Guards) and Lord Skelmersdale each a legacy of 
1,0002. ‘Legacies are left to his cousins, nephews, and their 
children ; and legacies and annuities to servants. 

The will of Miss Georgina Charlotte Talbot, late of Hinton 
Woodhouse, Bournemouth, Southampton, was proved in Lon- 
don, on the 30th ult., by her sister, Miss Mary Anne Talbot, 
the sole executrix. The personalty was sworn under 100, 0000. 
The will and a codicil were both executed on October 15, 1865, 
and the testatrix died on February 19 last. There are numerous 
bequests to her relatives and friends. To Admiral Sir Charles 
Talbot she has left 5,000/., and to his brothers and sisters 
1,0007. each. She has left many charitable bequests. 

The will of Mrs. Marcia Stuart, relict of the late Mr. 
Douglas Synne Stuart, of The Willows, Englefield-green, 
Surrey, who died on February 14 last, at Bournemouth, was 
proved in London under 60,0007. personaly. The executors 
are Miss Mary Frances Luttrell, her sister; Mr. Henry G. 
Moysey, her nephew; and Mr. Edmund Archibald Stuart. 
The will was made November 27, 1869. She has left several 
legacies to the relatives of her late husband, as well as to those 
of her owh family and personal friends and acquaintances, 
and appoints her said sister a residuary legatee. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illnes, was given up by 
my physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your 
Pain Killer. and leave off all other medicines, and from 
the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
vetter, and is now strong and poaliys -—J OHN WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1869,—To. P. Davis & Son.” 
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[rae MORGAN, an English lady, has proceeded to the 
h degree of M. D. in the Univ ersity of Zurich. 

One of ae female patients of Dr. Armstrong’s Asylum, 
Peckham, has been killed by jumping out of a high window. 


The Countess of Cardigan has ordered a small cutter yacht 
to be built for her by Mr. J.S. White, of Cowes. 

A correspondent of the /nverness Courier states that the 
precentor of a Free Church has been suspended from his office 
for three months, for dancing a reel at his son’s wedding. 

Str Francis CrossLey’s Girts.—Sir Francis Crossley, 
besides the gifts we mentioned last week, has, we are informed, 
given 10, 0002. as the basis of a fund for the widows of Con. 
sregational ministers. 

Replying to a question from } 
Commons last week, Mr. Ayrton said that it was in contem- 
plation to improve the Ladies’ Gallery of the House, and to 
provide them, not oy with a tea-reom, but with a toilet-room. 

Tue ‘‘Counress” oF DERWENTWATER.—It is said that the 
“Countess” intends to make another raid upon the Greenwich 
Hospital lands, with the view of getting in the rents due at 
May. After the late legal proceedings no tenant will pay his 

rent to her. 

William Lever, the man who is charged with robbing a 
young woman whom he had decoyed up to London by means 
of an advertisement for a person to manage a sham business, 
and Amy Law, who is charged with being an accomplice in 
the robbery, were on Saturday committed for trial by the 
Clerkenwell police magistrate. 

MANSLAUGHTER AT HuLu.—Ona recent afternoon a married 
woman named Usher quarrelled with her brother while in a 
state of intoxication. ‘Their father, who was seventy-five years 
of age, interfered, when the daughter pushed him down, 

causing such severe injuries that he shortly after expired. 
The woman attempted to take her own life, but was arrested. 

Tur INSPECTION OF CONVENTS.—Steps are being taken by 
the Roman Catholic clergy and laity of the metropolis, to con- 
vene an aggregate meeting of their co-religionists the week 
after Easter at St. James’s Hall, to protest against the inspec- 
tion of conventual and monastic institutions. Prelimin: ary 
meetings have already been held in various parts of the 
metropolis. 

A notorious lady swindler, Elizabeth Jane Blundell, has 
been tried at the Dorset quarter sessions. Taking good lodg- 
ings at Weymouth, she passed herself off as a Mrs. Reynolds, 
and gave orders to several tradesmen. From Messrs. Chick 
she obtained two costly silk veils, one of which she des- 
-patched to a London pawnshop, pledging it for a tenth of its 
value. She was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


CAUTION To ParENTs.—John Styles, an under-gamekeeper 
to Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, went to Wareham a tew 
days ago to give evidence in a poaching case, and took with 
him his son, a boy of ten years of age, of whom he is said to 
have been very fond. The lad was so delighted with the 
prospect of the journey that he would not have any breakfast, 
and so much beer was given to him during the day that con- 
gestion of the brain was brought on, and this caused his death. 

A WownpverruL Expioir.—A woman slept in Stonehouse 
Workhouse, Plymouth, on Sunday night, aged ninety-two 
years. She had walked from Greenock to Truro (Devon), 
leaving the former place six weeks before Christmas last. 
Her walk occupied her eleven weeks and four days, and she is 
now on her way back to Scotland, having Jeft Truro on Mon- 
day week. The woman states, in proof of her age, that she 
was borw in the 92nd Regiment, and that in the year 1798 the 
regiment was sent to Ireland during the rebellion. At that 
time she was nineteen years of age. 

Surrre at Jounrore. —The High Court of the North-West 
Provinces at Allahabad has been occupied with an appeal in 
connexion with a case of sutiee from Jcunpore. The woman 
who sacrificed herself was about fifty years of age. She had 
been assisted by her two sons and some of the villagers. 
The sons were sentenced to seven and five years’ respectively. 
From this they appealed, but the High Court refused to 
interfere—Mr. Justice Turner remarking that it was the 
second case within a short time, and that it was now necessary 
to be more severe. The villagers were sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment all round. 

Drawine Lors ror THE Bripe.—The Galena (IlL.) Gazette 
tells how three young men, who ascertained that a certain 
lady had engaged herself to each of them, fiercely quarrelled 
about it for sev veral months, and then agreed to wait upon the 
girl in a body, and ask her to take her: choice. But the girl 
quietly informed them that it was a quarrel of their own, in 
which she was not particularly interested, and that they must 
settle it among themselves. Whereupon they retired, and 
settled the difficult ty by drawing lots, and the winner mar- 
ried the girl last week. The pride’ declares that she got the 
one that was her choice from the tirst. 

THe TrcuporNe Case.—We understand, upon the best 
authority (says the West Surrey Times ), that the commission 
sent out to Australia and Chili, having co mpl eted its labours, 
has returned, aod that the claimant, Sir Roger Doughty 
Tichborne, is now only waiting for the Court of Probate to fix 
a day for hearing in the ensuing Easter term. The case, from 
its romantic nature, will excite a large amount of public 
attention, and from the number of “witnesses who from 
necessity must be called will doubtlessly occupy the court for 
a protracted period. ‘The claimant, Sir Roger, is at present 
residing at Harley Lodge, Brompton. 

LADIES IN Rome.—The correspondent of the Daily News 
at Rome confirms the intelligence already published by the 
Univers, that the two English ladies recently expelled from 
the city received notice that their return would not be pre- 
vented. The case of the lady who refused to leave had again 
been taken in hand by Mr. Odo Russell and our consul ; “but 
their representations to the Papal authorities had produced 
no result. A communication on the subject has now been 
made to Lord Clarendon. The News correspondent says it is 
known that the order of expulsion pr oceeded direct from the 
Pope himself. 

Inp1AN Courts AND PotyGamy.—A very curious case, the 
Solicitors’ Journai says, has recently come before the civil 
court at Lucknow, in India. A Mohammedan husband insti- 
tuted a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. The wife 
pleaded that she had renounced the ] Mohammedan religion and 
become a Christian, and that thereby the Moh: ammedan 
marriage was cancelled, and the husband’s rights Cae lety 
The judg se decided in favour of the plaintiff. The case, W ae 
is exciting great interest in India, will dou ibtless be appewers 
and may hot improbably come before the Privy Counts aoe8 
is noticeable that, although the English Probate Con ood: 
not recognise a polygamous union (Hyde v. Hyde eal BF 
mansce, 14 W.R. 517), the Privy Council, as 


Mr. H. Herbert in the House of 


pase 
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Appeal from India, does. Hindoo as well as Mohammedan 
marriages may be polygamous, and it is somewhat curious 
that a Hindoo man cannot Le prosecuted for bigamy although 
a Hindoo woman can, and that a Mohammedan can only be 
prosecuted for bigamy if, having four wives living, he marries 
a fifth. 

TRAGEDY IN FIFESHIRE.—A_ shocking tragedy was perpe- 
trated a few days ago in the village of Prinlaws, near Leslie, 
Fifeshire. A man named Wyse shot his wife through the 
breast with a gun, and then committed suicide. A son, who 
worked in an adjoining quarry, on going to dinner, found the 
mother and father dead in a pool of blood. One barrel of the 
gun was loaded, and it is supposed that after shooting his wife 
he missed himself with the first shot, then reloaded, and 
discharged with the ramrod. Wyse, who was a_ rabbit 
catcher, had disylayed signs of great mental excitement 
several days previous to the frightful occurrence. 

Tue ‘*PecuLtiarR Peorte” AGAIN.—Four children, whose 
paris belong to the sect known as ‘‘ Peculiar People,” have 
ately died in Essex, through the absence of the necessary 
medical aid in time of sickness. These people, instead of 
fetching a doctor in case of illness, send for the elders of the 
Church, who lay hands on the afflicted one and anoint him 
with oil. John Baker, the father of one of the deceased chil- 
dren, has been convicted at the Orsett Petty Sessions of 
having neglected to provide the required medical assistance ; 
but he was discharged on_promising to come up for judgment 
when called upon. The defendant, however, declared that he 
should continue to act as he had hitherto done. 


A Benericent Native Lapy. — The Bengal Christian 


Herald, the new fortnightly organ of the Protestant Native ” 


Christian community, devotes an article in its first issue to 
the Rani Svarnamayi of Cossimbazzar. This lady is in 
religion a Hindoo, but in benevolence nobly unsectarian ; the 
gates of her palace are literally open to every needy person, 
and all who enter them have their needs supplied. ‘To quote 
one paragraph from the Herald: ‘‘Many a temple to Siva 
has she reared, many a band of priests does she support ; and 
last cold season—and it is the same every year—she dis- 
tributed winter clothing to the value of 15,000rs.”—The last 
instance of the large liberality of ‘‘ this grand old lady of 
Cossimbazzar”’ is a donation of 5,000rs. towards the erection 
of a mission school. 

ATTEMPT TO MurpER A Famity At Topmorpen.—On 
Friday morning a farmer named William Hirst, aged sixty 
years. living at an isolated place called the Greave, two miles 
from Todmorden, in Yorkshire, attacked his wife in a most 
brutal manner with a pair of tongs, and afterwards 
mutilated her, his two daughters, and a son, with a 
large knife, inflicting dangerous wounds on the head, 
throat, hands, breasts, and other parts of the body 
of each. His eldest daughter fainted with loss of 
blood in a field, while trying to raise an alarm. None of the 
victims are dead, but they all lie in a very precarious state. 
Hirst, when arrested, said he had intended to do the deed for 
some time. The medical man called in considers the man 
insane. 

A SrncuLaR Weppinc.—A few days back a wedding of a 
novel description took place at St. Nicholas Church, Newbury. 
The bridegroom, whose name was James Farr, living in Back- 
street, had seen sixty-two summers, and was in such an 
infirm state of health that he had to be conveyed to church 
ina Bath-chair, drawn by his intended wife, a buxom woman 
about forty years of age, named Bailey. The Bath-chair was 
drawn into the church as far as the font, when the bride- 
groom was assisted out of the chair, and, with the help of 
the bride and sexton, he managed to reach the chancel. The 
Rev. Charles Boyd performed the ceremony. At the conclu- 
sion of the service the bridegroom was again placed in the 
Bath-chair, and drawn home by his wife, anvther woman 
pushing behind. Neither of the pair was able to sign the 
parish register. Farr has since died. 

Fire Anp Loss or Two Lives.—A fatally destructive fire 
occurred on Monday morning at Norton Lindscy, a village 
four miles from Warwick. ‘The scene of the catastrophe was 
a house occupied by three ladies, Mrs. Norton, widow of Mr. 
J. Norton, two Misses Norton, his sister and daughter, and a 
servant girl. Qn one of them waking at four o’clock the 
house was found to be on fire, and the means of escape cut 
off. Those of the inmates who were able screamed for assist- 
ance from the windows, and before long some of the villagers 
were aroused. Water being plentiful, they succeeded in 
getting the flames under, and search was made iu the bed- 
rooms. Mrs. Norton, aged sixty, and the elder Miss Norton, 
aged seventy, were found dead from suffocation. The younger 
lady and the servant girl jumped from one of the windows 
without sustaining any great injury. The house was com- 
pletely destroyed. There has been another fatal tire at Cardiff. 

Mysterious Discovery.—The journals of Toulouse publish 
accounts of a mysterious murder at Boux (Haute-Garonne). 
A tailor disappeared more than two months back, leaving a 
wife and three children. He had attended a fair at Saint- 
Béat, where he went to pay a debt of 800fr., and was seen at 
an inn with his creditor, who had been overheard to say to 
him, ‘‘Pay me the interest only, and leave the capital to 
another time.” A short time back an anonymous writing was 
picked up in a street of Saint-Béat, bearing the words, 
‘*Search the cellars of the town, and you will find the man 
you are looking for.” ‘The authorities in consequence made a 
perquisition, aided by dogs, and discovered some human 
remains in a vault beneath the inn in which the tailor had 
been last seen. The body had been cut into pieces and 
buried beneath a thick layer of salt, by which it had been 
preserved from decomposition. 

ButcuErs AND THEIR Prices.—At the Sheffield Townhall, 
a calf-dealer, named James Harrison, of Ashton-on-the- Water, 
Derbyshire, has been charged with having in his possession 
carcases of sheep unfit for human food. The case was proved, 
and the defendant was fined 10s. for each case. In the course 
of the evidence, Mr. Joshua Iawley, a wholesale butcher, 
said that mutton cost 7s. 6d. or $s. per stone (I4lbs.), but he 
could supply it at 5s, 2d., the price being simply a question 
of competition. The solicitor for the defence asked the 
witness if it was a fact that good mutton, which was sold at 
is pe eral be sold at 5s. 2d. Witness: Yes; 

ame mutton we sell in my shop at 7s. 6d. I suppl 
the Sheffield Workhouse with at Bs, DU. I have Hadanie 
supply of all the troops for the whole county of York.—It was 
remarked in court that there must be ‘‘a glorious protit some- 
where. 

SmycL¥, MARRIED, AND A Wipowrr 1x One Hour.—On 


Friday last week a sudden death occurred at Burton, by | 


which a labouring ae named James Meaking, of Repton, 
Derbyshire, igen! mt i married, ada widower ta an hour. 
Meaki:.g came to Burton in the morning with horses and a 
wa;go. for grams, Sie ie accompanied on his journey by a 
young woman. to whom he was engaged to be married, and a 
companion The two latter found their way to the Royal 
Oak Inn, while Meaking was attending to his master’s busi- 
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ness. He afterwards joined them there, and, substituting a 
black coat for his slop, he marched his intended to the parish 
church and was married in due form. Meaking afterwards 
parted from them to fultil his business engagements, his newly- 
wedded wife and companion calling at the Roebuck Vaults, 
Horninglow-street, to await his return for home. Two glasses 
of gin were ordered, but before that was supplied Mrs. Meak- 
ing had suddenly fallen to the floor and expired. Death 
resulted from natural causes. 

DEATH FROM OVERDOSE OF MrpIcINE.—An inquest was 
held on Saturday at Clifton, on the body of Mrs. Frances 
Mary Goyder, the wife of Mr. George Woodroffe Goyder, 
Surveyor-General for South Australia. Mrs. Goyder had 
been living at Clifton for two years, had been suffering from 
a disease that caused sleeplessness, and had been recom- 
mended by her brother-in-law, Dr. Goyder, of Bradford, to 
take a few drops of Batley’s solution of opium. The medicine 
had a beneticial effect upon her, and she had arranged to 
leave England to join her husband in Australia on the 10th 
of May. Early onthe Thursday morning her sister gave hera 
dose of the solution, as she was unable to sleep, and this 
caused her to sleep for two or three hours. Later in the day 
the sister found her lying down. Mrs. Goyder then said she 
was tired and wanted more sleep, and her sister discovered 
that she had taken the remainder of the solution. Medical 
assistance was procured, emetics administered, and every 
effort made to restore the deceased, who, however, sank and 
died on Friday morning. It was stated that the dose of 


laudanum she had taken was overwhelming, and that half the’ 


quantity would have been dangerous. The jury found that 
the cause of death was an overdose of Latley’s solution of 
opium, taken by misadventure. 


Roppery oF LADIES IN THE StTReeTs.—At the opening 
of the Middlesex Session on Monday, Henry Banks, aged nine- 
teen, Charles Dean, aged eighteen, and William Angle, aged 
pineteen, pleaded guilty, Banks and Dean to stealing a watch 
and chain, value 50/., from Mrs. Arabella Mercer, and Angle 
to stealing a chain, value 8/. 10s., from Mrs. Lucy Dicker. In 
the case of Mrs. Mercer, at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 25th of March she was in the Hackney-road, and, feeling 
something at her neck, she turned round and saw Banks with 
her watch and chain in his hand, and he was swinging it in 
triumph in the air. Her daughter was with her at the time, 
and she pursued Banks through several streets until he was 
stopped. Dean was with Banks, and he was seen to give the 
watch some time after up to Banks, who had before handed it 
to him. The prisoners having been taken, Angle followed 
them to the station-house, and on the way threatened a wit- 
ness that he would rip her open and throw a brick at her. In 
the case of Mrs. Dicker. she was walking in High-street, 
Shoreditch, on the 23rd of March, when the prisoner 
snatched her gold chain from her neck, and said she ought to 
be burnt for not having a watch to it. The whole of the pri- 
soners were proved to be old thieves. The Judge sentenced 
each of them to seven years’ penal servitude, Angle, as he 
left the dock, saying to him that the sooner he (the judge) 
followed old Payne the better. 

Tue EvecroraL DIssBILITIES OF WomeEen.—Mr. John 
Stuart Mill presided ata meeting held on Friday evening in 
the Greenwich Lecture Hall, at which Mrs. Fawcett re-de- 
livered her lecture on the electoral disabilities of women. 
There was a large attendance of ladies. Mrs. Fawcett, in the 
course of her remarks, maintained that all, whether men or 
women, who were endowed with intellectual faculties, should 
have full liberty of action, and that the rights of women 
should stand or fall by those of men. If it was proved that 
women were intellectually inferior to men, it was no argument 
in favour of depriving women of the franchise, any more than 
that electoral power should depend on the gradation of intellect 
inmen. Sheargued, a woman should be something more than 
merely a housekeeper or nurse, whilst the argument that 
politics would withdraw women from domestic duties was 
equally applicable to women attending meetings, reading news- 
papers, going for a walk, going to church, &c. Her experience 
was that women who devoted a fair attention to the public 
questions of the day had the best-managed homes. With 
regard to wome1 wanting to enter Parliament, she thought 
that matter might be safely left with the various constituencies 
of the country. She denied the assertion that women did not 
want the suffrage, and urged thatthe feeling that women ought 
to exercise the Jrights of citizenship was growing daily more 
earnest and general. 

ATTEMPTING TO [mposE UPON LApy Murray.-—A respect- 
able-looking, middle-aged man, who gave the name of Thos. 
Grimwood Offord, and described himself as a tutor, living in 
Rupert-street, Whitechapel, was charged at Wandsworth 
with endeavouring to obtain a half-sovereign from Lady 
Murray, of Wimbledon Lodge, hy means of a_ begging letter, 
The letter bore the signature of Andrew Deville, and the 
address Barnes-common, 29th of March, 1870. It was written 
in a neat hand, and commenced by stating that the writer 
had to acknowledge to Lady Murray and the Honourable 
Miss Murray his very grateful thanks for the donation of half 
a sovereign cach, two years since. It went on to say that 
her ladysbip would recollect it when he was in a very bad 
state of health owing to heart disease, and that he was for- 
merly French master with Mr. Murray, of Wimbledon-com- 
mon. The writer concluded by stating that he would never 
be better, and his doctor told him that he must go to his 
native air in France ; that he had a wife and two children, 
who would accompany him, and required another sovereign 
for their travelling expenses. Mr. George Murray, of Wim- 
bledon-common, was called, and proved that the prisoner was 
never a master in his school. The prisoner said that he never 
directly or indirectly wrote to Lady Murray. Mr. Dayman 


commnitted bim for three months with hard labour. The 
prisoner : I think you have given me too much. 
Hotporn Vauiey Viapuct being now opened, attention is 


directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Simpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, wad and wo) 
Farringdon-street, City-—within three minutes of the pores 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particu ar 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased De aa ce 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked: at the lowest 
possible prices. ; 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS—PALPITATION, SHORTNESS 
or BreatH, Dropsy.—This last-named disease 1s commonly pre- 
ceded by irregular action of the heart and difficult pede 
which symptoms are always severe, and even go trom bad to w orse 
unless proper means of cure be resorted to. In Hollow ays une 
rivalled Ointment and Pills the dropsical patient will ever find 
succour. The present relief derived irom the use of these reme- 
dies is marvellously quick, and perseverance in the steady appli- 
cation of this noble Ointment invariably results in a lasting and 
satisfactory cure. The two remedies act with such energy on the 
circulation and absorbent system that the dropsical fluid vanishes, 
and the sufferer finds all the oppressive symptoms daily decline, 
till natural health returns, 
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v A WIFE OF THE PERIOD, 
rg HAR Frederic, am I to blame 
¢> That you’ve such odd opinions, 
< And fancy wives were only meant 
A To be their husbands’ minions? 
@ fo stay at home from morn till night, 
~ And shun the world’s enjoyment, 
With servants for society, 
And sewing for employment ? 


A splendid creature I should be 
To pass my time as yowd like! 

A sweet domestic nondescript, 
Insufferably prude-like! 

No, thank you, Fred ; I freely own 
The frailties of a woman, 

Quite unashamed because my tastes 
Are social, Sir, and—human! 


Imagine what a pleasant fate— 
The very thought is shocking !— 
To have no higher aim in life 
Than darn the household stocking! 
To pay no visits ; to attend 
No balls ; to keep no carriage ; 
To give no dinners-—wear plain clothes— 
Oh, mockery of marriage ! 


’T were well, Fred, if you heard at once 
My strong determination 
Resarding the necessity 
Of valuing my station. 
And willingly 1 tell you, Sir,4 
Your wife has one pet passion, 
Expressed most neatly by the phrase 
Of ‘following the fashion.” 


So, Fred, in future let us have 
No more fine words or moral. 
Be sure it’s not at all my wish 
‘That you and [ should quarrel. 
But since you have suggested, Sir, 
My change from gay to quiet, 
And threaten a compulsive course, 
I merely answer—try it / 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER AND HIS CAT. 


Mrs. Gordon, in her recent life of the philosopher, says : 
‘*'The whole canine race he looked upon as imbued with pro- 
bable hydrophobia, while cats he declared gave him an 
electric shock each time one entered the room. <A favourite 
cat having been introduced into the old house, it one day 
trotted into the forbidden precincts of the philosopher's room 
looked straight at him, jumped on his knee, put a paw ot 
each’ shoulder, and kissed him as distinctly as a catcould. He 
was so surprised at her audacity, and so touched by her affec- 
tion, that he quite forgot to feel the electric shock ; his heart 
was won—from that time they were fast friends, and every 
morning the cat’s breakfast-plate was replenished by his own 
hands. One day she disappeared, to the unbounded sorrow 
of her master ; nothing was heard of her for nearly two years, 
when pussy walked into the house, neither hungry, thirsty, 
nor footsore, made her way without hesitation to the study, 
jumped on my father’s knee, placed a paw on each shoulder, 
and kissed him exactly as on the first day! The joy of the 
reunion was quite touching, although it was never known 
where she had been during her aberrations; and when, a 
year or two after, pussy was obliged to be shot, owing to 
disease produced by over-gastronomic indulgence, the distress 
produced by the event was so great, that, by mutual consent, 
we never had another favourite.” 


ONLY A FACE, 


ONLY a maiden’s face, 
A maid of sixteen or so, 

An innocent face, with eyes of grace, 
And blushes that come and go. 


Only a maiden’s face— 
Yet never painter, I ween, 

Of Madonna fair, or Helen rare, 
A lovelier had seen. 


Eyes, through whose depths of blue 
Shone the pure soul within ; 

Brow smooth and fair, soft golden hair, 
Lips free from the breath of sin. 


I go my daily round 
In the haunts of busy men ; 

But she is not, and the vacant spot 
Can never be filled again. 


All that remains to me 
Of the life I could not save, 

Is the portrait there, this lock of hair, 
And a little hillside grave.—-ree Lance. 


SPRING-TIME IN NATURE AND IN 
EXPERIENCE. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


LMOST all of every 
degree of sensibility 
are conscicus of 
receiving scme in- 
fluence from na‘ure 
at two perods of 
the year — autumn 


and spring. The 
shortening of the 
days is the first 
token that acts 


seriously upon the 
mind. The early 
morning hour that 
used to be full of 


sun, at length 
cones; but no sun 
is in it: he is not 


h changes in the heavens, are 


W 
first colour of red in the maples 
1o branch, set like a lamp in the whole topful 


Ooners UpoU wth fui 
upon some sing! 
of green leaves, is the earl 
the thought. We say, a 
prematurely ripe: it 18 not autumn yet. 


jest hint of autuinn ; and we parry 
“Ah! it is only a sickly limb, 
So, in consump- 
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tions, men find reasons for the hectic blush ; but death is 
under it. Soon come the crimsons and scarlet of the forests 
edges—the sumach, the vines. We find no more flowers 
where never a day refused us one all summer long. The 
asters flourish—the asters, that are fitly called star-flowers, 
not only from their rayed disc, but because, when the day is 
done, stars redeem the night from utter darkness ; and asters 
are the latest flowers of autumn, and are bright though the 
golden-rod is dim, and the trees are sere, and russet leaves 
are rustling around their stems. They blossom bravely on 
till the very frost comes. 

The spirit goes with the seasons. Our thoughts may not 
be expressly busy with all these signs in the heaven and on 
the earth, but we sigh oftener ; we sit silent more frequently ; 
our walks are shortened ; we remember the absent ; we muse 
upon the worth of life, upon its course and issues. _We are 
not sombre exactly, but we are sweetly sad. There is some- 
thing even more touching than this: it is the flight of birds. 
All summer they have filled the woods. They sing from the 
trees. They rise from thickets and weed-mufiled fences as 
in our wanderings we scale them. They sing in the air. 
They wake us with their matins. They chant vespers with 
glorious discordance of sweet medley. They flit across the 
lawn, rise and fall on the swinging twig, or rock to the wind 
on their aerial grass-perch. But after August they become 


mute, and in October days they begin to recede from the 
dwellings. No more twittering wrens; no more circling 


swallows ; no more grotesque bobolinks ; no more meadow- 
larks. At last come the December days. Theshortest isreached 
Then a few days stand alike. Then the solar blaze creeps. 
forward a minute in the evening ; a little more ; again more, 
till half-hours swing round the horizon—till hours are strung 
upon the days—till noons grow warm—till storms are full of 
melted snow—till the earth comes back-—till ponds unlock 
themselves. The forests grow purple-twigged ; the great 
winds sigh and rage. The calves begin to come ; lambs 
bleat; the warm hills are ploughed. At last the nights are 
without frost. , 

At length we wake some unexpected morning, and the 
song-bird’s call is in the tree. We throw up the sash. The 
gun lies flush on all the landscape. There isa smell of soil 
and leaf in the air. The poplar buds are fragrant as balm. 
The air is warm and moist. The birds are surely here; they 
answer each other—the sparrow, the robin, and afar off, on 
the edges of the swamp, the harsh, twanging notes of the 
blackbird. Tt is spring! It is the time of the singing of 
birds. No one forgets the wild thrill of the heart at the first 
sound of birds in spring. 

Oh! with what a sense of emancipation do we hear the 
birds singagain. God sends his choirs to sing victory over 
night and death for us. Winter, that buried all, is herself 
put away. Death is swallowed up in victory, and nature 
chants the requiem of the past and the joy of the future. Now 
days shall grow longer and warmer. Now industry shall 
move more freely. Now flowers shall come up; seed shall 
be sown; doors and windows shall stand open all day long. 
Round about the barn the hens shall cackle. Children shall 
siout. Spring has come, and all things rejoice at their 
release. No more locking ice; no more inhospitable snow ; 
no more blight of cold. All is promise. Men go forth with 
sxed, and roots, and scions. The orchard, and garden, and 
field are full of life. ‘The winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; the flowers’‘appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land.” 

Nature, then, teaches that to every season of trouble and 
overthrow there comes resurrection. In the deepest January 
of the year there is a nerve that runs forward to June. Life 
is never extinguished. That which seems to be death reaches 
forward and touches that which is vital. The year breaks 
cloudily, with many slips and many retrocessions. To-day 
open, to morrow shut. Birds too early tempted are driven 
away by bleak winds. And yet spring, once come upon the 
earth, is never banished again until it has reaped a victory. 
All checks, and haltings, and struggles, and storms cannot 
alter the inevitable year. So is itin human affairs. There 
are cold and dark December days. But be patient ; they, too, 
have a June waiting for them. To the earlier openings 
which come among men in darkness and trouble, there are 
retrocessions, there are promises suddenly blighted ; but every 
spring has its March, and March never killed a spring. Men 
that have early hopes beginning may have them checked and 
driven back: but this is not a sign that summer has not 
come to them, or begun to come. The time of the singing of 
birds is the time of hope. 

The year lies open before us. We open the furrow, We 
hide therein our seed. We sow in hope, with eager industry, 
and rejoice beforehand. Our seed is not sprouted, our 
flowers are not blossomed, our fruits are not ripe, and yet by 
faith we rejoice in them, foreseeing the future. If we let 
the seedtime go past, we lose the year. And so it is in 
human life. In the State, in the Church, in the household, 
and in the individual heart, there is a time for the sowing of 
seed. We sow amid hopes and expectations. The result is 
not yet. We wait for it, and are sure that it will come. 

There are the same experiences in families as in nations 
and industrial communities. 

But are there no springlike days that come upon the 
winter of troubles in the household? Isit all blast, all 
*blight, all burying? Is there nothing but pale, white, en- 
wrapping snow? Are there no birds that ever fly athwart 
the sky of the bereaved family? Is there an utter absence 
of everything like comfort and cheer? Blessed be God, even 
though trouble may abide, joy comes too. I sometimes think 
that it is in the household as it is in those matchless 
Miltonic symphonies of Beethoven, or of Weber’s overture to 
Der Freischut>, There seems to be the discord, the wail, the 
fierce fight, the struggle of spirits that come together and 
blend in terrific clash and controversy ; and yet some ex- 
quisite strain of melody begins here, and flashes out there 
again, and grows louder and louder, till at last it seems to 
predominate over all the rush of other sounds, and they be- 
come an undertone of harmonious base, while high above 
them, filling the air with ecstasy and joy, rises the descant 
and song of triumph. And above the wail of sorrow and 
trouble in many a household rises a song of rejoicing. 
Aspirations, and longings, and yearnings, and prayers, and 
Anxiety, and discontent throng together and mingle in harsh 
discord ; but by-and-bye hope, faith, gleams of expectation, 
tike possession of the soul, and at last, ransomed, it begins, 
With victory, to rise above all these struggles, and its very 
Sorrows roll beneath it as only a kind of foundation thunder 
©n which to lift up its notes of joy and triumph, 


———————— 


¢ 
Tee had been several days suffering severely from diarrhoea, 
ee with intense pain, when a tag RN re- 
ried pe to me so strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I 
thinees and got instant relief, and I can do no_ better 
é ecommend it as strongly to others.—Hy. J. Noone, 


Praveller for Clement & Co., Burton-on-Trent, Nov. 14, 1868.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Dotes Interesting TD Onb. 


—<—_—_- 
FRENCH BISHOP, inasermon, recentlyjminis- 


tered a philippic to crinoline wearers. | “‘ Let 
women beware,” said he, ‘‘while putting on 
their profuse and expansive attire, how narrow 
are the gates of Paradise.” 

A Swepiso Scnootroom.—We are in- 
formed that M. Fahnehjelm, the Swedish 
Commissioner for the forthcoming series of 
Annual International Exhibitions, has applied 
for permission to exhibit a full-sized model of 
a schoolroom, just as it exists in the country 
parishes in Sweden, with all the books, maps, 
apparatus, forms, desks, &c., in order to give 
a complete idea of the Swedish system of elementry instruc- 
tion. 


A PorricaL Tuter.—A young female had her reticule 
stolen from her arm near the corner of Wood-street, Cheap- 
side. The bag contained only a couple of keys and a letter, 
which, being deemed of no use to any but the owner, were, a 
few days afterwards (without the reticule), returned by the 
‘London Parcels Delivery Company,” and safely reached 
their destination, accompanied by the following lines :— 


Dear madame, I send 
By the aid of a friend, 
And the cart of the L. P. D. C., 
A couple of keys, 
For things such as these 
Are of little or no use tome. 
T trust you'll excuse 
The poor rhyme which I use, 
But believe me, my dear Mrs. W—--n, 
’T was to save you the bore 
Of bursting the door, 
So I hope you'll forgive me.—BLuUrsKIN. 


A GENTENARTAN.—An old woman, named Sarah Hollamby, 
living in the vicinity of Tunbridge Wells, has just reached the 
venerable ave of 100 years. It is notoriously difficult to verify the 
supposed ages of elderly people, who must of necessity have been 
born before the adoption of the present system of civil registra- 
tion of births, and in this case the Rev. Canon Smith, the 
minister of the parish in which she resides, has failed to trace 
any register of baptism. But an undesigned coincidence lends 
ercdit to the universal local belief that the old lady is truly a 
centenarian, for she relates how she was standing at a window, 
hemming, when she saw a flash of lightning, and immediately 
afterwards the spire of Speldhurst Church was seen by her to 
lean on one side, and then fall to the ground; cries of fire 
almost immediately followed, and the flames which ultiinately 
consumed the church burst out. Now, without being able to 
name a date for this vividly-recalled event, she places it between 
her twenty-first and twenty-second birthday, and this is im- 
pressed on her mind because (what is said to be the incident in 
a woman’s life) her marriage occurred in the next year in the 
ruins of the church. Speldhurst Church was actually destroyed 
by fire in the autumn of 1791, when she would have been 
twenty-one years old had she been born, as it is represented, 
on March 31, 1770. The old lady may be said to be in posses- 
sion of all her faculties ; her memory of persons she had re- 
cently known and of recent events being somewhat impaired ; 
but, as is often the case, the most minnte details of her earlier 
life are still clearly remembered. It may be reassuring to some 
invalids to know that, as the saying is, ‘‘she enjoyed very 
weakly health ” for all the early period of her life. 


Novetty IN WIFE SEEKING.—They have a singular custom 
at the Foundling Hospital of the Annunziata, Naples, on the 
25th March (Lady-day), of the Festa dell’Annunziata. The 
building is thrown open to the public, and any young man who 
wishes can provide himself with a wife, in case he can prove to 
the satisfaction of the governors of the institution that he is able 
to maintain her. We have, unfortunately, never had the good 
fortune to be present, but the business of the day is, we hear, 
managed pretty much as follows: All the girls who have 
arrived at a marriageable age are drawn up in line in one of the 
large rooms, where the cavaliers are allowed to enter. A regular 
inspection then, we suppose, commences from left to right, 
front and rear. Some prefer dark beauties, of course, and others 
blondes, and each is allowed to suit his own particular taste or 
fancy. When smitten the swain drops his pocket-handkerchief 
in front of the lady of his choice, and if his suit is accepted she 
picks it up, and they walk off arm-in-arm to signify their in- 
tention to the authorities, and make the necessary preliminaries 
previous to their marriage. The bride receives a small sum of 
money by way of dowry, and a few necessaries which comprise 
her trousseau, a few sheets and a blanket or two. These 
marriages, contrary to what one would naturally suppose, gene- 
rally turn out happily, as a man must have greatly felt the 
want of woman’s soothing influence to enable him to muster up 
courage to undergo such an ordeal previously to entering the 
happy state. This is what one might almost call marriage at 
sight, or marriage a la cotillon. 


“Onny A Boy.”—Some loving but tired mother, who has 
been wearied and perplexed all day by the noise and pranks 
of her romping boy, and at evening sits down to mend torn 
socks, may enjoy the following pleasant verses :— 

Only a boy, with his noise and fun, 
The veriest mystery under the sun, 
As brimful of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as-——what? ah me! 
Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearless tread, 
Who cannot be driven, but must be led: 
Who troubles the neighbours’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes and spoils more hata, 
Loses more tops and kites and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more. 


Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours or his busy days ; 
With his queer remarks and odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


Only a boy, who will be a man, 
1f nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If water, or fire, or some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, our joy ! 
‘*Only a boy.” 
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WAG pronounces morphine ‘‘the greatest of modern 
composers,” 


To Curr A Bacuetor’s AcHrs.—Carry to the patient 
eleven yards of silk, with a lady in it. 


If you ever find a stingy Quaker, mak to him ; ill 
find him a close friend. a pa ee ema oe 


Why are cantankerous old maids the most charming of all 
people ?—Because they are matchless, 


When were there only two vowels ?—In the days of Noah, 
before you and I were born (in the days of no a, before u and z 
were born). 

Why is it impossible for a person who lisps to believe 
in the existence of young ladies ?—Because he takes every miss 
for a myth. 


MODERN COURTSHIP. 


Clara, I love but thee alone 
(Thus sighed the tender youth); 
Oh, hear me, then, my passion own, 
With trembling lips, in earnest tone : 
Indeed 1 speak the truth. 


He paused —the blush o’erspread her cheek, 
She let him draw her near ; 

Scarce for emotion could she speak, 

Yet still she asks, in accents meek, 
How much he had a-year ! 


Why is the Pope like a faithful goose ?—Because he sticks 
to his own propaganda (proper gander). 

Mrs. Partington, hearing of a pedestrian’s ‘great feat,” 
wondered if they troubled him about walking. 


(From Punch.) 

Loox BErorE you Srgeak.—Asking a lady what her ac- 
complishments are is, generally speaking, harmless enough. 
Still, in these, days, it might in some cases cause embarrassment 
to put the question, ‘‘ Do you paint?” 

A FinanciaL Titte.—Should the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer be made a Baronet, he would naturally take the title 
of Sir-plus Lowe. 


Births, Marriages, and Heaths. 
[These Announcements are averted ad, the uniform rate of 2s. 0d. each.J 


BIRTAS. 


On tho &th inst., at 27, Grosvonor-street, the wife of J. P. Hartree, M.B., 
Cantab, of a son. 

On the 18th inst., at 52, Park-streot, Grosvenor-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Leighton, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at 27, Russell-square, Mrs. R. Vigers, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 7th inst., at St. John’s Church, Southwick-crescent, by the Rev. 
R. M. Weale, M.A., assisted by the Rev. A. Stewart, M.A., Frederick Cornes, 
Esq., Woodbury, Teddington, and of Yokohama, Japan, to Henrietta Alice, 
youngest daughter of J. P. Bull, Esq., 15, Hyde-park-street. 

On the 9th inst., at St. Giles’s Church, Camberwell, by the Rev. G. Voigt, 
M.A., Robert Peck, tsq., of Lowlands, Dulwich, to Minnie Clara, eldest 
daughter of S. Fisher, Esq., of #]mfield, Dulwich, 


DEATHS, 


On tho 9th inst., at 34, Minto-street, Edinburgh, William Ford, Esq., of 
Westwood, in his eighty-sevonth year. 

On the 8th inst., at 25, Richmond-terrace, Clifton, Bristol, the Rov. Thomas 
Grinfield, M.A., rector of Shirland, Derbyshire, in his eighty-second year. 

_On the 6th inst., at Dunster, Somersetshire, Harriet Fownes Luttrell, in the 
eighty-second year of her age. 

On the 7th inst., at the Rectory, Narborough, Leicestershire, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. E. B. Shaw, in her sixty-seventh year. 


Last week, in the chapel of the Legislative Body at Paris, 
M. Maurice Richard, Minister of the Fine Arts, and Mdlle. 
Bouruet-Aubertot were married. 


Within the last few days the death has taken place of Mrs. 
George Thomson, the mother of Mrs, Hermann Vezin, a lady 
who expired at the age of seventy. The deceased was one of 
three daughters of Mr. James Cooke, for many years a bass 
singer at Drury-lane Theatre, and was, with her sister, the 
late Mrs. Leman Rede, a member of the Drury-lane company 
at the time of Edmund Kean’s first appearance at that esta- 
blishment. Marrying Mr. George Thomson, a merchant of 
Liverpool, she went to Australia with their three daughters. 
Here she was left a widow, and was compelled to return to 
the stage. In 1857 Mrs. George Thomson came back to Eng- 
land with her daughter, and has lived with her ever since. 


The following is a pen-and-ink sketch of Madame Duadevant 
(George Sand), whose portrait we published some time ago, 
by an American writer: ‘‘George Sand, of ail the women 
who have held the pen, either in the past or in our own 
time, is incontestably the least of a pedant, the least proud 
of her position, the most simple. There is nothing in the 
tranquil kindliness of her greeting, in the silent politeness 
with which she listens, in the gentleness with which she 
hearkens to your criticisms, that suggests the woman eager 
to shine, jealous of her position, desiring to overtop men, to 
be reckoned a blue-stocking, if I may use that somewhat 
vulgar but expressive word, ‘To-day, when I see this little 
smiling grandmother, with her superb eyes, her face so 
gentle in its dignity, her Bourbon lip, weaving her romance 
as she sits by the cradle of her grandchildren, I am touched 
with affection. I forget that I am in the presence of the 
greatest of contemporary writers of fiction, and clasp the hand 
of this charming good old woman, who sparkles with all 
her early youth. Do not reproach me with this word ‘old’ 
which slips from my pen; she has not yet touched the 
snow of age, but 1 cannot forget, if I would, that she was 
born in 1804. ‘If you wish to know the state of my fortune,’ 
she says, ‘it is easily told. My accounts are not at all en- 
tangled. 1 have earned a round million by my labour, and [ 
have not laid up a cent. I have given everything away. As 
for my resources, you may truly say that I have always lived 
each day on what the day has brought me, and J look upon 
this way of arranging one’s iife as far the happiest. You have 
then no pecuniary cares, and you are not afraid of thieves. 
Every year, now that my children take care of the house, I 
have time to make little excursions in France, for the byeways 
of France are little known, and they are as beautiful as those 
which people go a great way to seck. In this way I find 
pretty frames for my stories. I like to describe what I have 
seen, This saves labour and study. If I had only three 
words to say about a place I should like to have it clear in my 
memory, and to make imy description as accurate as possible ’” 
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Rossurrer’s Hair Restorer is the only preparation Ww 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring prop 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. 
3s. 6d, per bottle. 
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i ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear. 

Testimonial No, 5,112.—Madlle. CuristIne Nirsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks,” 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: ‘ Forward by first passenger train 
to Madile. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
largest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. cach; charge to me.’ 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linn writes: “My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges,” 

Louisa Pyne writes: “I have benefited much from the 
use of them.” 

Ancubisuop Manning writes: “I approve very highly of 
them.” 

Sir Micuarn Costa writes: ‘*Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords, 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
and 27, Blackfriars-road, London; and al Chemists. 


MBS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
ly street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT-OFPF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrys. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
honse for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 

eee 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
¥ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of MERN1A, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power ts supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be:ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. Sd. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WH ITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible; and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; Postag 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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LEFT.OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinda 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHIL.IPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820, 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
hey are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
inds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
eived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


[FBETOFE: CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W, 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

J Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 

CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 

chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 

time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only, No 
connexion with any small shops. 


LEFI- OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


ib EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Jstablished 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
4 PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must bo 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Gocd and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, L 
King Wiliam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE Erer to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Yorty Shilling» or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE 
OF COFFEE, 


CARACCATINA : a Cocoa deprived of (4) 1s, and 3s. per packet. 
its Butter... es b 


CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. 4 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- | ‘% | 
LAND MOSS COCOA .. » (J 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 1s. per Ib. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE .. 1s. and 2s. per botile. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 


\ 9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s. per 
[packet. 


or Inval 


TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


T O° TLrAzDriP his. 


Sle ey leAUD eS SOMWeNas PAP EPR: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE ‘ 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &e.,, 


IS {LLUSTRATED WITH 


AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
AND 
NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASH ONS, 


In the Portrait Gallery is continued this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only the MEMBERS of the RoyaL Famiuins, | G LE NFEFIEL D 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdem, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the Publishers, E, MARLBorouay & Co., Ave Maria Lune. 


SAFE CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOS T 


IMPORTANT INVENTION, 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities, 


(ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT) 


J: PERREs&h, 


“THE MAMMA” 


SOLE PATENTEE. 
INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Which, from its unequalled properties of Simplicity, Convenience, and Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
previously introduced, and must at once commend itself to Mothers, and to all entrusted with the care of Infants, 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


Is the only one ever invented that supplies all the benefi 


vAMMA 


GAUNEVN OL LSHUVAN AHL 
NOILOV SLI 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE ; 


ts derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repugnance which sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant to take, its food from a Bottle, in conse 


quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the Breast. ; 
The elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease; thus avoiding the diffieully and expense often expexienced in 


obtaining a healthy and suitable wet nurse. 


Its perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive characteristics. In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking the Infant—a mishap which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. 


there being no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, are likewise 


effectually precluded. 


Secondly, 


Ante tn’ Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the valve of the human heart, which enables the Infant to take its food with the grea'ost ease, and at the same time (not allowing more air to 
3 rr ottle than is necessary) prevents the food. from running out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. : 
Tan the extremely simple construction of this unique Bottle, it can be kept constantly sweet and clean without the slightest trouble. 
aces when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ling, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield, 


Possesses qualities whol] 
expressed opinions, whic 


Upon these grounds the Patentce respectfully submits that 


“THE MAMMA" INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


y unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, convenient, comfortable, and salutary manner; and. in this representation he is fortified, as already stated, by eminent and emphatically 
pronounce it an admirable and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. : ; 


wT" TQ 5 TOTs, 
DIRUCTIONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remove the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out ; wash it In either cold or warm water, The whole can 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


*x* In cleansing this Lotile, it affords the peculiar advantage, over ull others, of conveniently admitting the hand inside it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Cheapside, Londen, E.G, 


BE Co 


AREFUL TO SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. 


J 
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{OUR Pretty PICTURES for the Scrap- 


Book—viz., “ The Dream of Childhood,” ‘‘The Dream 
of Maidenhood,” ‘‘The Wife’s Dream,” ‘The Mother's 
Dream.” The set of four, well-coloured, post free, 9 
stamps.—_JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


(eee HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 

square. Established 1842, for the reception of 
Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of the 
Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined- 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or to the Building Fund, 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 5, 


TENRY 8B. INGRAM, See, 


ffoR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
PRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


WHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sod 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the J'imes, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C, 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 
Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 


Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and |Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


‘OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fucl required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate, 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
Vegetables, &¢., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
Sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patenteo, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London, Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
Parnonizep By THE FRENCH Court, 
AND EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL FasmronaBLe CIRCLES. 


Vin POLIT WATER OF THE DAY, 


Preserves tho Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness 
the Complexion. 


WTRAN DA SOAS 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume. 


5 DENTORINE: 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 


Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth _ 


rom Decay. 


SOLIDIFIE 


pee 


DDENTIFRICE CREAM 


_A_ brush dipped in water and WVentorine passed over it 
Produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
@ brilliant whiteness. 


3 


“Minanda’P 


iperiority must secure the preference of persons 
of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 


COLORIGENE 
RIGAUD'S’ COLORIGENE 
RESTORING 10 vie WALR Irs ORIGIN AL COLOUR, 
A veg 2+° compound ; coutains nothing injurious; re- 
stores the lini to its natural colour. Its Success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen, 
SCRITIALL | At 4 
GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 
fered genuine and incomparable with anv other use 
the same name, Messrs, RLGAUD and Go, being fhe 
iginal importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP. POMADBS. 


OLL. JOLLET WATER. COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC, 

7 te 

Be 


(<aN ites igs 


MANILLA BOUQUGT. 


! stews es x 
The fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Mrssas. RIGAUD axp CO 


Sacypens 


» 143, Oxford-street; Newneny, 45, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Neruerstanps Internationan Exursirion, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements aro— 


“‘ This mechanism secures instantancous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
aud manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


“, . . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 


So important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


“*, .. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANuFACToRIEsS—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to talze, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 
[And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Strect, London. 
Price 2s, 6d.{ per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 91. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE CO1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrecrLy smootH, 558, cach 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847, 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
‘ Patent NOISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
«i TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
“J ‘Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
é > Broughams and other Carriages for Sate or 
as =" Hire. 


FORT 
eenRRIACES TS 


Neatemsbes © Orhelso: 


Sewing, Latting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all No.’s), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock er Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


IATTING OR CROCHET COTTON, OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY- 
IN HANK OR IN REELS.‘ 


AGENTS: 
Wm. Gitmour, 45, Cannon-street, | Warrrr Gow, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester, 


J. F. Hurron & Co., Tho Temple, | Ernest Govpowavx, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris, 
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THOMSON’S 
NEW “PANIER” . 


CRINOLINES 
surpass 

all their former pro- 

ductions, both in 

clegance of shapo 
and perfect 


comfort in wear, 


Nain Ladies 


should at 


; \\) once 
Ly sce them, 


s7\\ 


eee 
YORSE'TS.—Thomson’s* Glove-Fitting,” 
The only perfect Corset, = 
The perfection of design and manufacture. 
Cut on a new and most correct principle. 
Will not stretch in wear, 


AUTION !—Thomgon’s Manufactures 
are persistently imitated, and the inferior article 
forced on purchasers for the sake of extra profit. The 
Name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
genuine article, form the only security. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND TIE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap. 
plication. 
Oe 
SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
[LEROUS. OX TD'E GAs — 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Tecth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, i 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference whate 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, “So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE, 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


Bllis’s Ruthin Soda 
Elliss Buthin Pot 
s's Ruthin Pots 
Bliss ht th a 
9 llis’s Ruthin Selt 
<j Water. ee 
ae sRuthinLemor- 


6, 
Eitlis s Lithia Water. 
Hillis's Lithia and 
Potass Water. 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their -trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
a only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Vales. 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


‘Hm VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant AND Frencna Rose Lozencres.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmore.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICH, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


peas GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
d PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
durimg the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist, 
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E. & R GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETSjfor 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate uso 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


| pane SPRING DRESSES and COS- 
TUMES.—During the month of April we shall 
show one of the most choice and tasty stocks of 
Fancy Dress Goods ever before shown by any 
one retail house, for style, extent, or cheap- 
ness, both made up and cut by the yard in 
any lengths. 


I OUSEHOLD LINENS, | Sheetings, 
Long Cloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, ‘Table 
Linen, and all Plain Drapery, are now very 

low in price. 1,000 Honeycomb Towels, 6s. 6d. 

the Dozen; eight quarters Damask Linen 

Table Cloths, slightly soiled, 2s. 11}d. each; 

six quarters fine cloth printed Table Covers, with 

scarlet, crimson, or green grounds, 2s. 11}d. 

each; 2,000 pair elegant Muslin Curtains, 


Is. 113d. to 16s, 9d. the pair. 
(ERE: BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, and Velveteens. Very 
Rich Black Glacé Silks, 2s. 11}d. a yard; 
Biack Ducapes, Gros Grains, Satins, and Gros 
toyals, 2s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. Lyons finished 
patent Velveteens, 1s. 11}d., 2s, 6d., 2s, 11d., 
and 3s. 6d. a yard. 
Patterns of any of our stock post free. Car- 
riage paid upon all parcels of 20s, and upwards. 
Exe GLAVE, 534 to 537, New 


Oxford-street, W.C. 


)RENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s. 6d., and Ms. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. } 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETII HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
es. Cd. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. Gd. Patterns sent. 
JTARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETII HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


| ee SILKS.—Ladies purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 64d. the yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETIL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 253. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s, 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent.| 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 5.E. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT ditto, 138, THA SPOONS, 7s. Gd, per 
dozen, 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 303, 
SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 
CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Tearors, from 8s. Gd. 
Fist CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 
FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box, 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d, per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 
CRUET FRAMES, from 7s, 6d. 
DISIE COVERS, from 51. the Set. 
LISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 
BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Stoe!), 10s. 61. per doz. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


98, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


TO LADIES AND ALL AMATEUR AUTHORS. 


On MAY Ist witt Appear No. 1 or 


HE POETICAL MAGAZINE, 


Price SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 
Poetical Contributions’ are solicited. 


Communications and all Letters relative to the Literary 
Department to be addressed to the Editor, care of Judd 
and Glass, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


Published by SIMPKIN axnp MARSHALL, 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 
———ee 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


S T. Bawa eid Hee Sr 
He : By Mrs, ELLOART. 
: The story is well told. ‘The plot is ingenious, the 
English unusually g§00d.”"—Athensoum. 
Bs A ery, pleasing love story, worked out with nice taste. 
Kitty is a charming portrait.”—Daily News 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great 


Marlborough-street. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade ov Croquet, 16s. 6d. ana 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s, Gd, 


ustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND -SEWING_ MACHINE. 


f >. 


THE 


Ws) 
hme 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
anc. mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 4 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 
to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


only House in 
England 


for exclusive Sale of 
Trish Poplins, 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PATENT 
CORNGEROU Resear 
WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY ? 


Is a question there is often tou good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


AN & POLS 
se yA ey 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


OLMAN'S 
ORN-FLOUR 


— I 
Is prepared from RICK, the Staple tood of more than Jiree fundred Mai tious 
(300,000,000), of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S, ; : 
 Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs, COLMAN’S as superior to 
thing of the kind now before the public. ’ 
a SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
©T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.”, 


Sold by Family Grocers, c&e., in 11b., ‘41b., &: 4} 1b. Packet 
J unp J. COUMAN, LONDON. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
HAND LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 
Price £3 3s. 


Simple, Silent, Durable, and 
Hasy to Learn, 
To be scen in operation, and all particulars of 


S, W, SILVER & CO., 2, 8, 4, Bishopsgate Within; and 
66 & 67, Cornhill, London, E.C, 


eATI< 
ESQ) 


| 27MY 70 
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[Aprit 16, 1870. 
THE FAVOURITE BALLADS 


OF THE DAY. 

“THY VOICE IS NEAR.” Song, by the Composer of 
“Wer Bright Smile Haunts me Still,” ‘Liquid Gem,” 
** Shylie Bawn,” &c. 

‘ Pretty song, which will win its way into favour because 
of its simplicity.”—* Bell’s Weekly Messenger.” 

The song, 3s.; the same for the pianoforte, by Brinley 
Richards, 3s. Free by post 19 stamps each. 

“FAR AWAY.”—New Song. Miss M. Lixnsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), 3s. ‘* The melody is so sweet and so plaintivd, 
that it touches the feelings ‘with that charm of melan- 
choly’ which will long cause it to dwell upon the ear.”— 
Vide “ Brighton Gazette.” The same transcribed for the 
pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 3s. Free by past 19 stamps each. 

“THE LIQUID GEM.”— Song, composed by W T. 
Wriauron, as sung with much popularity by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington. 

“Tt is one of Mr. Wrighton’s highest and happiest inspira- 
tions. Tho composer is one of tho sweetest and most 
fertile of those who supply our drawing-rooms.”—* Liver 
pool Journal. 

The song, 3s.; ditto, pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s, 
Free by post 19 stamps each. 


HAPPY BE THY DREAMS: 


Ballad. Poetry by Dr. Carpenter. 

“** Happy be thy Dreams’ is the song so well known to 
the public by Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it. We need only 
supplement the public verdict by declaring that the ballad 
is as good as it is popular, and that its success is no less 
owing to the ability of its author, Mr. J. R. Thomas, than 
the pleasing vocalism of the favourite singer named above.’ 
—‘‘ Liverpool Courier.” 

The song, 3s.; ditto pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s.; 
ditto, by Bellak, 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps; and 
as a waltz, by J. Pridham, 25 stamps. 

LONDON: ROBERT COCKS AND co., NEW 

BURLINGTON STREET, 


To be had everywhere. 


MHE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Iabitations, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 

bject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and car- 
nestly solicited. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary, 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution, Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Bew 
of imitations. 


are 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 

the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

the joints, &e. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists 
Druggists, &. Beware of imitations. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
Ove ES; CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Cost] y wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that’cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, ‘ 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist Birkenhead. 


MHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, : 
Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France 
and Germany. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE UsE, 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NovEAy 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen:; Whole- 
sale of the Manufacturers, ' 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 

HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TreapLe Macuryes 


} 


Excelsior .. £6 0 
Britannia from 6 16 0 
Alliptic, from pete fh 
Willcoxand Gibbs8 0 9 
Belgravia ., 716 O 
Howe(tilias, junjs 0 0 
Grover & Baker 9 0 
Alexandra ., 9 0 0 
Wanzer.. 4, 9 0 0 
Ligne: aes 9 0 0 
Florence... 10 0 y 

eclarXkWilsonl0 0 0 


_ 
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